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PEEFACE. 


Since I hope that this report will be published very 
shortly after the report for 1937-38 I need not repeat here 
the explanation already given of the delay in its appear- 
ance or the changes I have in mind in connection with 
future reports. It only remains for me to express my 
sincere gratitude once again to the Directors of Public 
Instruction and other officers who have been responsible for 
supplying the great buUc of the material upon whiclb this 
report is based. 

JOim SARGENT, 

Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, 




EDUCATION IN INDIA 

IN 

1 938 - 39 . 

I. — General Summart/. 

Tbe year uuder report ^riincssed a certain amount of progress in 
most directions. 

Tlic Bengal report begins : " Altbougk Uie economic depression, 
serious floods and the coiiscquenl failure of crops cast dark shadows 
across the year 1938-39, the level of nchiovcineut reached in the 
previous year was maintained and a considerable amount of 
thoughtful preparation was made for the development of new 
schemes and improvements in the field of education In a 
similar strain, the Sind report remarks that “ in spite of the apathy 
of people in the rural areas towards education, depression in trades, 
unemployment and financial diifleultics, the progress during the 
year has been satisfactory The retarding effect of financial 
stringency was still only too evident, for instance the Punjab reports 
that “ the demand for education far exceeds the facilities provided 
by Government, local bodies and recognised public schools and 
that the " progress would have boen more marked but for paucity 
of funds 

The most important event of the year has been the inaugura- 
tion in many areas of experiments along the lines advocated in 
what is popularly known as the Wardha education scheme. A full 
account of the activities of the provinces in this respect is given 
in the chapter on “ Primary iDducntion ”. The report ot the 
Sub-CommiUce of the Central Advisory Board of Education, which 
w'OB appointed at the third meeting held in January 1938, “ to 
examine the scheme of educational reconstruction incorporated in 
the Wardha scheme in the light of the Wood-Abbott Report on 
General and Vocational Edrication and other relevant diocuments 
and to make recommendations " was considered by the Board at 
its fonrib meeting held during the year under review (December 
1938). The Board generally adopted all the recommendations mado 
by the sub-committee, and decided that a copy of the report, 
togetber with a summary of the discussion, should be forwarded to 
Provincial Governments for their consideration and for sneb action 
as they might consider necessary. 

* Bengal, pngB 1. 

’ Sind, page 0. ' 

* Punjab, pngo 6. 

* Punjab Gavernment Bceolntion {1938-S9}, pngo S. 
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As it was felt that certain points arising in connection witli 
the Wardhu scheme required lurthcr consideration the Board 
appointed another committee to examine these. This committee 
met alter the close of the j'car under review and its report will 
be dealt with in a subsequent report. 

Other salient features of the year in the Held of education 
are recorded in the succeeding sub-paragraphs. 

In Madras, Hindustani was introduced as a compulsoiy subject 
in Forms I to III in all Government secondarj* schools and in 100 
selected secondaij- schools under private management; a Bill to 
amend the Madras lilemenlarj* Education Act with a view to 
establishing District Educational Councils was passed and rules 
were framed for the improvement of the conditions of service of 
teachers in elementary schools under private management; service 
registers for teachers were also prescribed. 

In Bombay, the reports of the Adult ICdncation Committee, the 
Vocational Training Committee and the Primary Teachers’ Training 
Committee were issued during the year and three Boards were set 
up, VIZ. (i) the Board of Secondary Education, to advise Govern- 
ment on general questions concerning sccondaiy cduration and the 
introduction of vocational subjects in secondarj' schools, (ii) the 
Board ot Physical Education, to advise Government on all matters 
pertaining to the physical education of children of school-going ago 
and others, and (iii) the Provincial Board of Adult Education, to 
advise Governmeut on all mattci’s pertaining to adult education. 
A special officer to organise the work of iufrodticing the Basic 
Education scheme was appointed, and an Advisory Committee for 
Basic Education was constituted. Hindustani was recognised as 
one of the regional languages of the province and the Hindustani 
School Book Committee to consider the provision of text books m 
Hindustani was appointed. 

In Bengal, District Organisers of Physical Education were 
posted to afl districts in connection ivith the Toiith TVolfare Move- 
ment ; Physical Training Camps were established for school 
teachers ; revised curriculnm for primary schools, covering a course 
of four years instead of five, was published ; and a series of^valiiable 
reports on girls’ education in Bengal, on the deprovincialisation 
of Government colleges, on new rates of pay for tlie subordinate 
educational services, on scales of pay for gazetted educationsu 
officers and on the reorganisation of the Inspectorate were issued 
during the year under report. 

In the United Provinces, the year 1938-39 was devoted mainly 
to preparing reorganisation. Various committees were set up^ to 
examine the whole field of education with a view to suggesting 
wffiat changes were necessary and how they were to bo carried out. 
T^e first of these was the Secondary and Primary Education 
Reorganisation Committee consisting of members of both Houses of 
educationists and officials; the second was the 
’ties* Reorganisation Committee. Other committees dealt 
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■with Sanskrit studies, the reorganisation of the Sanskrit College, 
, ' Bcuurcs, aB<l Ihc question of tho Ij’pc of physical training (including 
military training) to fljc given in secondary' institutions. 

In Bihar, an important event of the year was (lie adoption of 
a resolution moved in the Legislative Assembly which usked Covern- 
meut to make adcqiinte provision for military training in schools 
aud colleges and to establish a separate military school. 

In the Central Provinces, a Central Board of Physical Welfare 
was constituted and a Chief Organism' appointed, 'rhe scheme lor 
the c'slnblishniuut of Yidya Mandirs also came into cfi'ect during 
the year. 

In Sind, a cominiitec of experts was appointed to make sugges- 
tions for overhauling the whole cditcationnl sj'slem with a view to 
giving voi’ational bias to education in ordinai-y schools os well as 
providing some lecbuical and industrial schools. The Orissa 
Govenunent set up a Board of Basic Education dui'iug the year 
under report. 

Satisfactory progress was recorded in other directions also. 
The pcrccniagc of pupils under instruction to the total population 
advanced from 5’18 to 6'41 in recognised institutions and from 
6*38 to 6*G4 in all kinds of institutions. The percentage of male 
acliolars to mole population improved from 8*1G to 8*56, and of 
femn'le scholars from 2*42 to 2*62. The wastage percentage in 
primary classes decreased from 70 to 69 in the case of boys and 
from 84 to 83 in the case of girls. 22,000 additional boys and 
10,000 more girls as compared with the previous year reached 
the stage of literacy. Enrolment increased at all stages of educa- 
tion, the total iuorcaso exceeding by over 2'3 lalchs of pupils tho 
increase recorded during the pi'evious year, which was tho largest 
during the last nine years. Tho policy of eliminating inclficicnt 
and uneconomical schools was continued with success. Even more 
striking progre.ss was made in adult education. Women’s education 
also showed considerable improvement. Educationally backward 
communities advanced and progress in physical training, playing of 
games and medical inspection was also registered, 
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As it was felt that certain points arising in connection with 
tlio Wardha scheme required further eonsidcrution the Soard 
upi)ointed another committee to exainiuo these. This committee 
met after the close of the year under review and its report will 
bo dealt with in a subsequent report. 

Other salient features of the year in the field of education 
arc recorded in the succeeding suh-paragrajihs. 

In Madras, Ilindustani was introduced as a comiiulsoiy subject 
in Forms 1 to III in all Government secondary schools and in 100 
selected sccoudaiy schools under private management; a Bill to 
amend the Madras Elementary' Education Act with a view to 
ebtablishing District Educational Councils was passed and rules 
were framed for the iminovemcnt of the conditions of service of 
teachers in elementary schools under private management; scrnco 
registers for teachers were also prescribed. 

In Bombay, tlic repoiis of the Adult Education Committee, the 
Vocational Training Committee and the Frimary Teachers’ Training 
Committee were issued during the year and three Boards were set 
up, VIZ. (i) the Board of Secondary Education, to advise Govern- 
meut on general questions concerning secondary education and the 
iulroduction of vocational subjects in secondary schools, (ii) the 
Board of Physical Education, to advise Government on all matters 
pertaining to the physical education of children of school-going ago 
'and others, and (iii) the Provincial Board of Adult Education, to 
advise Government on all matters pertaining to adult education. 
A special officer to organise the work of introducing the Basic 
Education scheme was appointed, and an Advisory’ Committee for 
Basic Education was constituted. Hindustani was recognised as 
one of the regional languages of the province and the Hindustani 
School Book Committee to consider the provision of tei.t books in 
Hindustani was appointed. 

In Bengal, District Organisers of Physical Education were 
posted to all districts in connection with the Youth "Welfare Move- 
ment; Physical Training Camps were established for school 
teachers ; revised curriculum for primary schools, covering a course 
of four years instead of five, was published ; and a series of valuable 
reports on girls’ education in Bengal, on tbe deprovincialisation 
colleges, on new rates of pay for tbe subordinate 
educational services, on scales of pay for gazetted educational 
officers aud on the reorganisation of the Inspectorate were issued 
during the year under report. 

In the^ United Provinces, the year 1938-39 was devoted mainly 
to preparing reorganisation. Various committees were set up^ to 
ermine the whole field of education with a view to suggesting 
what changes were necessary and how they were to be carried out. 
Ihe first of these was the Secondary and Primary Education 
1 eorganisation Committee consisting of members of botb Houses of 
legislature, educationists and officials; tbe second was the 
Universities Keorganisation Committee. Other committees dealt 
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with Sanskrit studies, the reorganisation of the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, and ilio question of the t^’pe of physical training (including 
military training) to (be given in secondary iuslituiious. 

In Bihar, an important event of the year was the adoption of 
a resolution moved in the Jjogislalive Assembly wlticli asked tiovcni- 
meut to make adequate provision for military training in schools 
and colleges and to cstahlish a separate military school. 

In the Central Provinces, a Ceiitral Board of Physical Welfare 
was constituted and a Chief Organiser appointed. The scheme lor 
the establishment of Vidya Maudirs also came into efi'ecl during 
the year. 

In Sind, a committee of experts was appointed to make sugges- 
tions for overhauling the whole educational system with a view to 
giving vocational bias to edueniiou in ordinary schools as well as 
providing some technical and industrial schools. The Orissa 
Government set up a Board of Basic Education during the year 
rmder report. 

Satisfnctoi’y progress was recorded in other directions also. 
The percentage of pupils under instruction to the total population 
advanced from 6T8 to 5*41 in recognised institutions and from 
6*38 to 6*G4 in all kinds of institutions. The percentage of male 
scholars to male poi»ulalion improved from 8*16 to 8*56, and of 
female scholars from 2*42 to 2*52. The wastage percentage in 
primary classes decreased from 70 to 69 in the case of hoys and 
from 84 to 83 in the case of girls. 22,000 additional boys and 
16,000 more girls as compared with the previous year reached 
the stage of literacy. Enrolment increased at all stages of educa- 
tion, the total increase exceeding by over 2*3 lakhs of pupils the 
increase recorded during the previous year, which was the largest 
during the last nine years. The policy of eliminating ineiBcient 
and uneconomical schools was continued with success. Even more 
striking progress was made in adult education. Women’s education 
also showed considcrnhle improvement. Educationally haolrward 
communities advanced and progress in physical training, playing of 
games and medical inspection was also registered, 
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Institutions . total number of institutions increased by 
4,293 to 230,546 during the year under report, which more than 
made up for the decrease of 1,702 institutions during the previous 
year. There was an increase in numbers in all the provinces except 
in Madi-as, Bengal, Coorg, Ajmcr-Menvnra and Bangalore. In the 
first two, the tall was the outcome of the policy of closing down 
ineificieut and uneconomical elementary schools, in Coorg it wa^ 
due to the closing down of 8 girls' primary schools for the sake of 
economy, in Ajmer-llerwara 17 unrecognised institutions were 
closed, and in Bangalore 3 primar 3 * scliools and one special school 
for girls ceased to exist. The increases of 3,689 and 3,265 institu- 
tions in Bombay and the United Provinces can be accounted for 
mainly by the opening of a number of voluntary primarj' schools 
and by the introduction of the schemes for expanding adult educa- 
tion. The opening of 500 unrecognised institutions in the Punjab 
was largely responsible for the increase in the total number of 
institutions in that province, and similarly' in Assam where the 
opening of 408 additional unrecognised institutions and over 230 
additional primary schools contributed to a total increase of 722, 

Whereas the rise in the number of unrecognised institutions 
amounted to 2,318 in all, that in the case of recognised institutions 
was 1,976 only. The increases or decreases in recognised institu- 
tions are given below : — 


Arts colleges 

Professional colleges ....... .j .4 

Secondary schools +382 

Special schools . +3,417 

Primary schools —1,838 


The big fall in primary schools was due to the closing down 
of not less than 4,000 primary schools in Bengal. ° 

According to management, the distribution of the increase in 
recognised institutions was as follows: — 


Government 
Local Bodies 
Private 


'■•••« +820 

+2,254 





Tabt.e II . — Total number of pupils (boys and girls), f338-39. 


Q 






























Table. Ill.—Distrihition of pupils {hoys and ffirls), in recognised institutions, 1938-39. 
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Pvpils . — TVith an increase of 676,710 pupils — ^the largest 
increase duiing the last twelve years and more than that ol the 
previous year by over 2'3 laldi pupils — the total enrolment went up 
to 14,506,615. All the provinces recorded satisfactory increases 
except Coorg and Bangalore where the numbers fell by 473 and 
34(i pupils respectively. The increase in the nximber of pupils 
in unrecognised institutions amounted to 76,085 pupils. The only 
substantive decrease in numbers in these institutions were : 
Madras 8,463, Bombay 8,298, Ajmer-Merwara 420. The increase 
of 600,625 pupils in recognised institutions is satisfactory and 
compares favourably with that of 422,458 pupils during the previous 
year. Again except for Coorg and Bangalore, all the piovinces 
shared in the increase, which was largest in Bombay (171,338), 
United Provinces (136,494), Bengal (85,479), Bihar (56,240) and 
Madras (44,144). Elsewhere it was less than 30,000 pupils. 

A reference to the first summary table in ^Appendix III will 
show that all kinds of institutions except professional colleges for 
women, and primary schools for girls, which registered reductions 
of 2 and 24,203 pupils respectively, contributed towards the 
increase. The extent to which the increase was distributed over 
all stages of education both for boys and giris, is indicated 
below; — 


Table IV. 


Btnge. 

Collegiate stage ... 
Secondaty stage . . , 

Primary stage . , , 

Professional colleges . . 

Special schools . . ^ 

* Includes those reading 


Males. 

Females. 

6, 183* 


67,146 

17,098 

284,705 

97,030 

1,620 

124 

120,214 

5,363 


in the Oriental Colleges. 


While these figures are gratifying, they do not suggest that the 
expansiou of education among girls is as yet overtaking that among 
boys. 

The figures in columns 11 and 12 of table II give the 
percentages of pupils to population for the years 
J»d7-38 and 1938-39. As they are calculated on the population 
ngurM of the 1931 census, they do not indicate the exact degree 
leeway has yet to be made up. They, however, show 
at the position is generally improving but that Baluchistan, 
central :^oviMes, Bihar, United Provinces, Orissa, Eorth-West 
ron ler Province are still backward in their educational provision 
situation in Ajmer-Merwara, Sind and Punjab and 
19 -noif Assam he described as satisfactory. As 

tion of th population is usually taken as the popula- 

15 y®”s). it is reasonable to take 

— ■ • ( onRhly) of the population as the number which should 

* Printed Eeparately. 



be receiving education in all kinds o£ institutions and at all stages 
oi etlucaliou. Un this basis, it will ibe iouud that in JJombay 
U‘3 per cent., in Madras 7'7 per cent., in IJengal 8 per cent., in 
Assam 8-7 per cent., Pmijab 9’3 per cent., Sind 9‘0 per cent., 
Korth-West frontier Province 10*5 per cent., United Provinces 
11-^ per cent., Biliar 11*5 per cent, and Central Provinces ll’G per 
cent, of the school population have yet to be brought under 
instruction. 

There is still a great disparity between the educational facilities 
for males and females and as the latter must quadruple tboir rate 
of educational progress before tbey can tcacli the level of their 
brothel's, the percentages given above and those in columns 11 
and 12 of table II arc not really indicative of tlie backwardness 
of tlie education of boys. The following perccntage-s for the 
main provinces and Delhi, among the Centrally Administered 
Areas, show how much ground yet remains to be covered in the 
education of hoys. 


Table V. 


Pereontago of 
population yot to 

Province. bo brought 

undor instrno* 
tioa. 


Por coat. 


Madras .......... 4-7 

Bombay 2-3 

Bengal 4.5 

United Provinces ........ 8-7 

Punjab 6-7 

8-9 

Central Provinces 

Assam 6-6 

North-West Frontier Provinoo ..... g-l 

Sind > . . 7*6 

Orissa 

Oelhi n.o 


Bnmsn XtrniA 


in-ll-S 


o 
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Pu<pils . — ^With an increase of 676,710 pupils — ^the largest 
increase during tlie last twelve years and more than that oi the 
previous year by over 2‘3 lahh pupils — ^the total enrolment went up 
to 14,608,616. All the provinces recorded satisfactory increases 
except Coorg and Bangalore where the numbers fell by 473 and 
346 pupils respectively. The increase in the number of pupils 
in unrecognised institutions amoimted to 76,085 pupils. The only 
substantive decrease in numbers in these institutions were : 
Madras 8,463, Bombay 8,298, Ajmer-Merwara 420. The increase 
of 600,626 pupils in recognised institutions is satisfactory and 
compares favourably with that of 422,468 pupils during the previous 
year. Again except for Coorg and Bangalore, all th'e provinces 
shared in the increase, which was largest in Bombay (171,338), 
TTnited Provinces (136,494), Bengal (85,479), Bihar (66,240) and 
Madras (44,144). Elsewhere it was less than 30,000 pupils. 

A reference to the first summary table in *Appendix III will 
show that all kinds of institutions except professional colleges for 
women, and primary schools for girls, which registered reductions 
of 2 and 24,203 pupils respectively, contributed towards the 
increase. The extent to which the increase was distributed over 
all stages of education both for boys and girfs, is indicated 
below; — 

Table IV. 


Stage. 


Males. 

Females. 

Collegiate stage . 


6,183* 

1,254* 

Secondary stage 


. 67,145 

17,098 

Primary stage 


. 284,705 

97,080 

Professional colleges 


1,526 

124 

Special schools . 


. 120,214 

6,368 

* Includes those 

reading 

in the Oriental Colleges. 


While these figures are gratifying, they do not suggest that the 
expansion of education among girls is as yet overtaking that among 
boys. 

The figures in columns 11 and 12 of table II give the 
comparative percentages of pupils to population for the years 
1937-38 and 1938-39. As they are calculated on the population 
figures of the 1931 census, they do not indicate the exact degree 
to which leeway has yet to be made up. They, However, show 
that the position is generally improving but that Baluchistan, 
Central Provinces, Bihar, United Provinces, Orissa, North-West 
Erontier Province are still backward in their educational provision 
nor can the situation in Ajmer-Merwara, Sind and Punjab and 
to a lesser extent also in Assam be described as satisfactory. As 
A per COTt. of the total population is usually taken as the popula- 
lon of the school-going age (6-11 years), it is reasonable to take 
per cent, (roughly) of the population as the number which should 


Printed separately. 
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be receiving education in nil hinds of institutions and at all stages 
or ectucation. Un this basis, it will ibe lound that in llombay 
(J'3 per cent., in Madras 7‘7 per cent., in ilengal 8 per cent., in 
Assam 8*7 per cent., Punjab 9‘3 per cent., Bind 9'5 per cent., 
Korth-West Frontier Province 10‘6 per cent.. United l^rovinces 
11-2 per cent., Pillar il'5 per cent- and Central Provinces 11‘6 per 
cent, of the school population have yet to be brought imder 
instruction. 

There is still a great disparity betu'een the educational facilities 
for males and females and as the latter must quadruple their rate 
of educational progress before they can reach the level of their 
brothers, the percentages given above and those in columns 11 
and 13 of table II are not really indicative of the backwardness 
of the education of boys. The following percentages for the 
main provinces and Delhi, among the Centrally Administered 
Areas, show' how much ground yet remains to be covered in the 
education of bqys- 


Tawle T. 


Frovinco. 


hfndras « • - • • 

Bombay .... 

Bengal ..... 
United Provinces . 

Punjab ..... 
Bihar ..... 
Central Provinces 
Assam ..... 
North-Wost Frontier Province 
Sind ..... 
Orissa ..... 
Delhi ..... 

BniTiBn ImiiA ... 


Percentage of 
population yet to 
bo brought 
under instruo- 
tion. 


Per cent. 
47 
2-3 
4-6 
8-r 

6 - 7 

8 - 9 

9 - 4 
6-6 
8-1 

7 - 6 

7 - 6 

8 - 8 


6-4 


Xil-11-3 


o 


Table VI. Total expenditure on edueutlon hy sources, 1038-39 






















Table TII. — General surnmarn of expenditure on education, 193S-39. 
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Tadi.^ VIII. — Distribution of increase in esrpenditure on 
education, 1938-30. 


Trot loco. 

Government 

lund4. 

1 IscuetEi: or exff.vuitdre ix 

Total 

Increase. 

2«oc&t 

fuiida. 

Tma. 

Otlicr 

sources. 

Srndias 

nombny 

DciirM 

Piiltcd Provinces 

PiinJ.-ib 

niliar 

Central Proilnccs and Betar . 
Ab-sim ..... 
Korth-West Frontier I'rotlnce . 

Sind 

OrIii« ..... 

Coom 

Bellit 

AJiiicr-Mcrtnua . 

Bnliu lilstan .... 
Bangoloro .... 

Minor Admlnlstratlona 

Bnnisn Ixcu 

Afl. 

+24.S4.100 
+23,14,004 
+ 17,21,170 
+2,34,500 
+ 5.12.823 
--0,032 
+61.511 
+fi7,osa 
+80.000 
+00,010 
+7,45.048 
—13,347 
—20,882 
—11,740 
+21,400 
+2,003 
+24.780 

—0,74,270 
—3,00,000 
— 15,517 
+62,855 
+3,10,770 
— 37,745 
+57,r>oo 
+47,530 
-i 62.015 
+2,10,350 
—6,00,351 
—387 
+27,001 
■ ■ 473 
—28,178 
+0,005 
— 870 

Its, 

+6,33,400 
+7,45,470 
+1,53,532 
+ 1,01,605 
+3,44,813 
+2,12.634 
—1,16,172 
+78,380 
+23.041 
+1,05,138 
+0,827 
— 1,300 
+D0.05H 
-(•03.380 
+ 5,384 
+ 11,810 
+23,023 

Its. 

—16,80,604 
—2,30,840 
+2,74,604 
+ C1,72G 
+1,88,501 
—1,45,621 
+ 50,020 
—24,257 
+14,071 
—25,723 
—23,155 
+211 
—50,502 
+34.300 
—22,20*1 
+17.843 
+42,083 

Its. 

+0,00,740 
+24,10,005 
+21,33>55 
+4,50.742 
+ 13,63,000 
+23,030 
-1-1,73,066 
+1,00,045 
+1.60,003 
+3,05,381 
+1,33,269 
—14,883 
+30.SS3 
+1,16,500 
—23,591 
+42,2.10 
+80,025 

•b82.20.007 

—8,73,608 

-t-S4,lG,4!>2 

—14,34,053 

+83,35.003 


Esrpcnditure. — ^The total expenditure on education in IJritisli 
India increased by 11b. 83-4 lakbs to Rs. 27,81,99,492 during the 
year under review, the increase in expenditure during the previous 
year being Hs. 68-9 lakhs only. The total expenditure is si ill 
less by lls. 49*0 lakhs than that in 1930>31 when the expenditure 
was the highest yet recorded. 

Expenditiire was up in all the provinces except Coorg and 
Baluchistan, where the decrcoses of 15 and 24 thousand rupees 
were due to the closing of girls' primary schools in one case and, 
substantial reduction in receipts from “ other sources ” in the 
other. Bombay led all the provinces in recording the lorgest 
increase of Rs. 24-2 lakhs followed by Bengal with Rs. 21-3 lakhs, 
Punjab with Rs. 13'G lakhs, Madras with Rs. 6-97 lakhs and Sind 
with Rs. 3'G5 lakhs. In the others the increase was less than 
2 lakhs of rupees. 


®^pcnditure^ under the various heads is given in the summary 
table of expenditure in •Appendix III. Of the increase, Rs. 58"27 
lakhs were spent on institutions for males and Rs. 6-08 lakhs ^on 
institutions for females. Bast year, the corresponding distribution 
^ increases was Rs. 44-05 lakhs and Rs. 15-83 lakhs respectively, 
llie obvious deduction is that the education of girls is still not 
receiving the attention which it deserves. 

_ As in the previous year, nil lands of institutions, except profes- 
sional colleges for women, shared in the increase. The secondary 
whools share in the increase in expenditure was Rs. 27-3 lakhs, 
wane that of primary schools was Rs. 2G-3 lakhs. These figures 

previous year, viz., Rs. 27*7 and 19 lakhs 
tion nf ^ foll<wing table showing the percentage distribu- 

^ ^^Pgnditure under the various heads of education for boys 


Printed separately. 
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and girls togotlier is iulerosling, but it is defective to the extent 
that It dues not take into uccouut tiio mimber of pupils reading in 
primary uiassus ol secondary stdiuois, uud iu the higher cjusses 
ur xuieriueuiule colleges. 

Table IX. 


Heads. 

3937-33. 

3938-30. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

University and college education . 

12-4 

32-3 

Secondary educaliou 

3U3 

30-3 

Primary education .... 
Bpccinl education, training of tea- 

3P0 

30-8 

chers, Engineering, etc. 

Buildings and cquiinucut . 

8-2 

9-4 

6-1 

6-3 

Direction 

0-7 

00 

Inspection 

3-5 

3-3 

IMiscollancous (scholarship, etc.) 

8-0 

7-7 


Of the total expenditure on education, 44*1 per cent, was contri- 
buted by Government, 15 per cent, bj* local bodies, 2ti‘3 per cent, 
met from fees mid 14'G per cent, from “oilier sources wliicli 
include endowments and benefactions. Tlie corresponding purceut- 


ngea lor the previous year were — 

Govornmont funds . 
hocnl funds .... 

Foes 

Other sources 


Per rent. 
42-3 
35-8 
2C3 
160 


Thus the share of Govcnunenl in the total educational expendiluvo 
increased, fees remained unchanged and the contribution from 
local bodies and “ other sources ** decreased. 

The provincial percenlages given in Table No. VII show that 
Baluchistan is the aiea where Goveriimenl meets the largest 
percentage of expenditure {70’3 per cent.), next in order being 
Orissa (G5-1 per cent,), North-We-st Frontier Province (G5*0 per 
cent,), Coorg (Gl-S per cent.), Assam (54-4 per cent.) and United 
Provinces (58 per cent.). In the remainder, Government contri- 
butes less lhan 60 per coni. The pei'ccntage met by local bodies 
was largest in Bihar (29-9 per cent.), followed by Central Provinces 
28-2 per cent., Sind 21-G per cent., Coorg 20 per cent, and the 
olhers loss than 20 per cent. The coni ribul ion from fees was 
largest in Bengal and that from ** other sources in Ifaclras so far 
as the provinces are concerned and iu the “ minor areas “ amongst 
the Centrally Administered Areas. Government conlrilnilcd tlio 
smallest pei-centage in Bihar {27-5 per cent.) ; local bodies in 
Bnlnnhistan among Ihe Oenlrally Administered Areas, and Bengal 
among the main provinces; fees in North-West Frontier Province 
(18-6 per cent.); and “other sources” in Coorcr (2-4 per cent.) 
amongst the Centrally Administered Areas, and Central Provinces 
(8'8 per cent.) amongst the main provinces. 

Toblc VTir shows the distribution of the increases in expendi- 
ture. For Briti.sb India as a whole, the Government expenditure 
increased by Bs. 82-3 lakhs ; all the provinces except Biliar, Coorg, 
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Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara sliariug in the increase. In Bihar, the 
decrease ^vas due to the elimination of earthquake expenditure on 
buildings, and in Ajmer-Mcrwaia to the retrocession of a certain 
number of schools to ilewar and Marwur States. The contribution 
from local funds not onlj' declined for British India as a whole, 
but also lor all the provinces except the United Broviuces, Punjab, 
Central Provinuos, Assam, iToilh-West frontier Province, Sind, 
Delhi and Baiiguloro. The increases in these provinces were not 
significant except in the cases of Punjab and Sind. The amount 
obtained from lees was up in all the provinces except Central 
Provinces and Coorg, wliilc that from " other sources '* was less 
than in the previous 3 ’ear for Itladras, Bombaj', Bihar, Assam, 
Bind,_ Orissa, Delhi and Baluchistan. The percentage of increased 
contribution from (ioveriimenl funds was largest in Madras, from 
local funds in Punjab, from fees in Bombay, and from " other 
sources ” in Bengal. 

The allocation of Government expenditure among the various 
heads of education is shown in the following table: — 

Taih.e X. 


1037-38. 

1033-39. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

85-7 

85-3 

14-3 

14-7 

10-8 

10-0 

230 

22-4 

36S 

36-7 

11-2 

32-3 

3-8 

4-4 

1-5 

1-4 

7-3 

6-8 

5' 8 

6-0 


Education of males . . . 

Education of females . 

University and collcgo cducotion 
Secondary education 
Primary education . 

Speeial education . . , 

Buildings and equipment 
Dircotion .... 

Inspection .... 

MiscoUancous (sckolarships, otc.) 

Neither female education nor primary education would seem to 
be receiving their proper share of the available Government funds. 

Thscijihnc, — On the whole, discipline is reported to have been 
good throiiqhoul the jmer, but a tendency among students to 
strike on flimey grounds and to lake part in political demonstrations 
was noticed in certain provinces. 

report has remarked that " this is the inevitable 
freedom allowed to Students’ Associations to regard 
resolutinun of real importance, which are entitled to pass 

regarding them questions, and to advise Government 

leaders ** conduct of irresponsible 

Instilutiong i ^difficulties of flie Henris of tlie Educational 

situations ”.® ecome simply helpless to deal with sudden 


Tn the United Provinces 
t ^ largely 


‘ discipline duriner the year was main- 
hurfiny the politicnl, communal or 


* Ass.sTn, psKe 30. 
oind, page 20. 
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parly susceplibililios of Ibe studenls”.' Tbe report goes on lo 
remark that “ this is not to say that the student world as a whole 
is undisciplined. It is not, but it is so easily swayed by a Itw 
irreooucilablea and so frightened of the violence wluch these lest 
do not hesitate lo employ, that it registers no protest wlien its 
activities are hindered by a strike or its studies disturbed by 
turbulence. Those in control of institutions also cannot be entirely 
excused. They have, in most cases, shown a pusillanimity which 
has encouraged the disaffected and have as a rule forgotten that 
discipline is a tender plant which must be maintained by positive 
measures and if left to itself will wither away 

To deal adequately with difficulties of this kind a high standard 
of firmness and tact on the part of the responsible autliorities is 
clearly called for and it is to he feared that this is not always 
forthcoming. 

II . — Educational Personnel and Organisation. 

Tables XT and XII indicate the general position with regard 
to the Provincial Educational Service, Class I, Men’s and "Women's 
branches. The figures speak for themselves. 

In Madras, two officers retired from the Indian Educational 
Service and the two posts thus made vacant in that Scr\'ice were 
abolished and relegated to the Madras Educational Service as the 
Class I Service has not been established in this province. Twelve 
officers of the Madras Educational Service retired and two died 
during the year imdor report. A new post of District Educational 
Officer in the Madras Educational Service was sanctioned during 
the year consequent on the su'b-division of Malabar District into 
two Educational districts with effect from the 1st July 1938. The 
post of Professor of Electrical Engineering in the College of 
Engineering, Ouindy, which was on a contract basis, was taken 
over into the Madras Educational Service. 

In Bombay, the permanent members of the All-India Service 
numbered 18, of whom 6 were Europeans and 12 Indians. There 
were 24 permanent Bombay Educational Service Class I officers 
during the year under review, all of whom wore Indians. Eive 
posts were held in abeyance and replaced by contract appoint- 
ments, two of the latter being held by Europeans. Two officers, 
one European and one Indian, retired from the Indian Educational 
Service. 

In Bengal, the Indian Educational Service contained 39 posts 
(excluding the post of Director of Public Instruction) during the 
year, of which 11 were held by permanent members of the Service. 
Of these 13 , three retired from Government seiwice. Of the remain- 
ing 8 posts, 4 were “ special ” posts which could not be abolished 
so long as there were Indian Educational Service officers capable 
of holding them, 2 were held" by memibers of the Bengal Educational 
Service on an officiating basis in the Bengal Senior Educational 

' United Provinces, page 6, 
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Service and 2 by members of ibe Bengal General Service on 
contract. 

In the United Provinces, one Indian Educational Service officer 
retired during the year and two appointments were made in the 
United Provinces Educational Service, Class I, by direct recruit- 
ment. 

In the Punjab, one Indian Educational Service officer — ^the 
permanent incumbent of the post of Director of Public Iustr\ictiou 
— ^retired from the 13th April 1938 and the designation of the post 
of Assistant Director of Public Instruction in. the Punjab Educa- 
tional Service (Class I) was changed to Deputy Director of Public 
Instruction with eSect from the 24th January 1939. 

There was no change in the number of posts in the joint cadre 
of the Indian Educational Service of the provinces of Bihar and 
Orissa, except that the Director of Public Instruction retired during 
the year from the service. Of the 13 posts, 3 were held by 
Europeans, 8 by Indians, and two were vacant. 

In the Central Provinces, the Director of Public Instruction 
proceeded on leave from the 30th April 1938 preparatory to retire- 
ment on the 16th February 1940. The post of Deputy Director 
of Public Instruction, which was held b 3 ' an Indian Educational 
Service ofiS.cor, who proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement 
during the year was held in abeyance till the 18th March 1940. 

The Assam report has referred to the urgent necessity of the 
creation of the post of an Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
so as to relieve the Director of the greater portion of his routine 
work and give him sufficient time for more important matters. 

“ Such an appointment has become immediately essential if work 
IS to be kept up-to-date.”^ This post, however, was not sanctioned 
during the year with the consequence that ” the Director was not 
able to tour as he should and to devote enough time and thought 
to the various educational problems.”* 

In the ITorth- NVest Frontier Province, the permanent incumbent 
of the post of Director of Public Instruction — an Indian Ednca- 
^onal Service officer — was on leave preparatory to retirement and a 
Promncial Educational Service officer with a graded pay of . 
Bs. 700—30—^00 (Class I) continued to hold the post, pending its 
provinciahzation on the retirement of the Indian Educational 
Be^ce officer on the 6th June 1939. The post of Personal Assistant 

Instruction was designated as “ Assistant 
\ ° *iblio Instrrxotion ” without any change in emolument 

but with a change in duties. 

Director of Public Instruction 
wis ^cale of pav of the post 

peT meisS 60— 1,500 to Bs. 1.000— 50— ifsSO 

of ^v^S*the Ptiw? no change was made in the scales 

01 pay 01 tbe Provincial Edncational Serv ice, Class I. 

* Assam, page 2. i 
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TabIiE -—Provincial Educational Service (TT'ornen’i Branch), Class I, 19-3S-39. 
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North-West Frontier Province 
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Inspection , — Statistical and other data relating to the Provincial 
Inspecvorate are given m Ap|ieu(lix i* to lUis report. 

While during the' year under review, the cost of “ Direction ” 
increased iroui its. to Its. n,l)l,yTli, ulinost lUe whole 

of which was met liom (jovernmenl funds, tho cost ol '* inspection ” 
fell by about its. 1-6 lakhs to its. 'J2, 35,8^4, of which tJ'J-b per cent, 
was contributed by Government and ID -3 per cent, hy local ibodies. 
The decrease was on the institutions lor males (about its. *2 lakhs), 
the cost of inspection ot institutions for females increasing by 
Its. 48 thousands. The total expenditure on Direction and inspec- 
tion ainounxcd to 3-9 per cent, ot the total expenditure on education. 

Certain important changes in the inspectorate that took place 
dui-mg the year are described below ; 

In Madras, as already mentioned, a new post of District 
Educational olMcer was sanctioned as a result ol the division of 
tiie Malabar District into two Educational districts, thus raising 
the number of posts of District Educational oilicer to 23. No other 
change occurred in the inspectorate. 


Por Bombay, the year under report was an eventful one, so far 
as the inspection of primaiy schools is concerned. Dp to about the 
middle oi 1938-39 Government maintained only a skeleton staff for 
the inspection of primarj' schools while the local authorities had 
their own siipemsory staff. This arrangement was found to he far 
Irom satisfactory, since on account of the insufficiency of the 
inspecting siaff, Government, whose financial liabiUly in resneol 
ot primary education is very suhstanlial, were not able to satisfy 
themselves properly that there was an adequate return for 'the larira 
amount being spent. As there was a large body of opinion which 
favoured the resumption Iby Government of the rcspLsibilitv for 
inspection, an important piece of legislation modifying the Bomhav 
Primaiy Education Act, 1923, was placed on the Statute 
during the year. The result of tliis was that the w1,ol„ ?i 

under the loS 

&uib.oiities in accordance witli the provisiona of ilm /\i/i k i * 
Iroufrht under the Education M 

responsible for the inspection sSnl 

changed circumstances the Govemmmt tie 

the inspecting staff by raisinf? the nn-rnKn^” f BtrengUmned 

Deputy Educational Inspecto? from 2? to 164.^^^ Assistant 

In Bengal, there was no material clnno.n «. • 
except that in January 1939 the Dacnn *®®pectorate 

two Eanges (Dacca and BXganil eal "P 

of Schools. 'This did not 
Second Inspector ” was appointed “ Tuslorf'^ » 

Provinces » the need for betterlstctln^ ^ 
was recognised by the appointment of Jt a 
i. ir p„M 

' * Printed separately" ' — 
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controlled by Govermnent, though at the disposal of the Boards as 
lui as girls etlucauon •witlim me Uistiiet is concerueil it is 
poiuled out that “ this pioceilure was necessaiy as Boards have not 
reiilisseil tlie importance ot spreading girls' education witli sunicieut 
urgency and have made little or no euort to provide luuds. Govein- 
ineut tliereiore had to come to the rescue to ensure that the piovi- 
sion that is made is not suffered to languish tor lack ot trained and 
elhciout inspection and instruction 

in the Bunjah, the female inspectorate was strengthened. The 
Provincial Educational Service post of Inspectress and Supervisor 
ol Domestic Science was abolished with effect from the 23rd Janu- 
ary 1939 and three posts of Assistant Inspectresses of Schools for 
Domestic Science were created instead from the same date. The 
designation of the post of Assistant Inspectress of Schools was 
changed to District Inspectress of Schools and 9 additional posts of 
District Inspectress were sanctioned with effect from the 1st of 
April 1939, thus raising the total number from 18 to 27. In the 
case of the male inspectorate, the ninnher of posts of Assistant 
District Inspector was reduced from 180 to 178. 

In Bihar, the only change was the appointment of one Sub- 
Inspector of Schools for the inspection of special schools lor 
Pahariyes. The Bihar report has, however, pointed out the ur^nt 
need for an addition to the Inspectorate, in particular there is a 
pressing need for the appointment of a Deputy Inspector of Sohoms 
m the Sadar sub-divisions and in the rest of the outlying sub- 
divisions so that the District Inspectors may exercise a more general 
Bupervisiou over the schools in the whole district and afford the 
necessary advice to local bodies. Though two posts of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools were sanctioned many years ago for two 
sub-divisions in the district of Danchi, they were still in abeyance 
as the necessary funds could not be provided in the budget, it 
is pointed out that “ the number of sub-inspectors of scbools^ is 
also short of actual requirements, the mass literacy campaign 
having added greatly to their work, making it impossible for 
them to pay the usual visits for the proper supervision oi the 
schools in their charge and to do other work in connection with the 
recognition of schools. In accordance with the standard require- 
ments of one sub-inspector of schools for every 100 managed, aided 
and stipendiary primary schools and one for every 200 unaided 
primary schools, sanction had already been given to the creation 
of 13 additional posts of sub-inspectors of scbools but tbey are 
nlso DBin^ Kepi m Q^ieyance 

lu the Central Provinces, the administrative branch of the 
Education Department was reorganised in October 1938. This 
mvolved the abolition of the posts of four Circle Inspectors of 
Schools, he creation of a District Inspector of Schools for each 
district, and the appointment of three Deputy Directors to help the 

’ TTnited Provinces, page 4. 

* BiEir, page 13. 
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Director of Public luBtruction. The result was that 4 Inspeclora 
were replaced by 3 Deputy Directors, 9 Assistant Inspectors by. 
19 District Inspectors, and 09 Deiiuty Inspectors by Ob Assistant 
District Inspectors. In this connection, the Director of Public 
Instruction Jias remarked tbat “ tbe reorganisation is still in its 
early stage, but experience is bringing out defects which must 
be remedied. One result so far has been that the inspection of 
high and noi-mal schools has suii’ered. This must have an injurious 
eh'ect oil the efficiency of our high schools and secondary education 
is bound to suffer 


In Assam, there was no change in the numbers of the 
inspectorate during the year though it was apprehended that ouo 
post of Assistant Inspector of Schools, which was left vacant from 
24th July 1938 to 5th March 1939, would be abolished as a measure 
of economy. It was, however, filled on a temporary basis willi 
effect fi-om the 6th March 1939. The Director of Public Instruction 
points out that “ the restoration of the post of Inspectress of 
Schools, and general strengthening of the female inspeeliug staff 
are urgently needed for better control and efficient inspection of 
girls institutions of all grades. If the Department is to maintain 
Its efficiency under the new constitution, the question of strentrihen- 

of^6ovCTXeir»'“^^“**“® immediate attention 


Province, the inspecting staff remained 
unaltered during the year under report except for the chan co of 
designation of the post of Personal Assistant to the Director of 
Public Instruction to ‘ Assistant Director of Public Instruc- 


at- ms?,' r 

was to entrust the work of insnecHnn nt a , Bignificaut step 

SoM. to tb. OUrf InSr „t 

School,, Edhi, .nd fh,t ot S eLs V S”? Ehiopcan 

BRootor of P^bUc Ih,S.la J^t '» ttc 

The liope has been expressed that on the 1939-40, 

Act coming into forL, it may he Usible fn 
posts of Assistant Inspectress of Giris’ Schonle or two 

Lady Supervisors of Municipal Loral 

b, ft™ o,» b, Goven.„.;, „ ”1“ triU .1» 

In Orissa, no change was made i 

and inspectresses during the year 1938 oo ”1?"^ inspectors 
sanctioned the creation of two^additiS^^’ Government 
Inspectors of Schools in the Koramit A posts of Senior Deputv 
edruc. t, tt. Sp.riJ *» « >« .abCOtiodS 


‘Central Provinces, page 2. 
Assam, page 4. 
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While in Delhi the inspecting staff remained the same, in 
Ajnier-jVlem’ara it was strengthened by the appointment ol a much 
needed third Assistant District inspector o± iSchoois. ‘With tins 
addition it became possible to divide the district into three circles 
for vernacular education, each under an Assistant District 
Inspector, with an approximately equal numbei’ of schools in each. 
Thus, “ it has been possible for the Assistant District inspectors 
to inspect each school twice a year, as required by the United 
Provinces Educational Code. Setter supervision and regular 
inspections have helped to improve the efficiency of these schools. 
This addition has also made it possible for the Education Depart- 
ment to inspect the Municipal schools in Ajmer, Seawar and 
Nasirabad twice a year ”.® 

That the inspectorate, especially for schools for girls, requires 
to be further strengthened in most of the province’s must again be 
emphasised. At their present state Indian schools of all types 
stand in special need of inspection. An increase in the number 
and quality of the inspecting staffs throughout the country is 
essential if the standard of teaching is to be raised, wastage checlced 
and new ideas introduced and implemented. 

The Punjab report has referred to a common complaint voiced 
by an Inspector of Schools who says that “ the travelling allowance 
allotment continues to be inadequate with the result that the 
degree of touring is not commensurate with the amount of work 
to be done. A substantial increase in the allotment is highly 
desirable in the interests of efficiency and effective supervision of 
schools. It is time that Government gave a favourable response' 
to the unanimous feeling of the Divisional Inspectors " This 
question -was also raised in the Wood- Abbott Beport. " The imposi- 
tion of a limit to the travelling expenses of a conscientious inspector, 
who is anxious to do the best he can for his schools, is very unclesir- 
ahle and bound to lead to exasperation and a sense of frustration.”* 

III . — Arts Colleges and Universities. 

Arts and Science Colleges . — ^This sub-section deals with colleges 
for males; those for females are discussed in chapter ‘S'TI. 

During the year imder review, the number of arts and science 
colleges rose by 10 to 256, which included 97 intermediate and 
<sna p^atle colleges again.st 90 the previous year. There wei'e thus 
only 3 more degree colleges. In the Dnited Provinces 4 more 
aided intermediate colleges, in the Punjab one unaided intermediate 
college and one unaided degree college, in Bihar two unaided degree 
colleges, in the (^ntral Provinces one aided and one unaided decree 
Doneal one aided intermediate college was opened, 
while in Madras one degree college (Boble College, Mnsiilipatam) 

* Ajin<*T-ATor\rara, pnjvo 

’ I’lmijib, pa(];e 

• Wood-Ahhott Report, page 31. 
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was closed. Tlie enrolment was up in all tlie provinces except xn 
Orissa, Aimer-Merwara, and “Minor Areas” where the tail in 
nxunbers was slight. The following table which shows the number 
of students in these colleges, increases during the year 1938-3b, 
and the total number of male scholars receiving collegiate education, 
is worth careful study.' 


Tabi.e XIII . — Arts and Science Colleges for males and their 
enrolment, 1938-39. 


Province. 

Xo. of Arts 
and Science 
Colleges. 

Inersase(+) 

or 

(Ieensse< — )» 

Enrolment. 

tiicTca'<o(+) 

or 

decreasa( — ^). 

Nn.orpiMiIla 
ntUic colle- 
giate stage 

lladras • . • . 


B7 

—1 

12,782 

+085 

13,010 

Bomlmy .... 


17 

*• 

10,708 


0,407 

nengnl .... 


41 

+1 

20.1S1 

+2,404 

31,493 

United FroTlncc? 


51 

+4 

0,478 

+213 

15,083 

Pnn]al> .... 


34 

+2 

16,275 

+1,217 

13,841 

Bilior .... 


11 

+2 

4,401 

+S11 

4,423 

Central ProTlnccs and Hetar 


11 

+2 

2,007 

+200 

2,830 

Assam . • . • 


8 


2,800 

+330 

2,446 

KortU-Weat Fiontler Provluco 

• 

S 


000 

+02 

805 

Sind .... 


a 

• * 

1,578 

+280 

1,310 

Orlsm .... 


4 


858 

— *30 

7sn 

Dellil .... 


6 


2,210 

+135 

2,170 

AJiuer-Mciwoia 


2 

• « 

352 

—18 

840 

Bangalore « • « 


1 

• 

405 

+43 

3C3 

Minor Administered Areas 


1 

•• 

0 

—6 

0 

Toiaz 

• 

860 

+10 

04,180 

G,47S 

00,102 


The total enrolment in colleges went up by 6,473 students to 
94,180 and that of male students only by 6,160 to 99,102, Of the 
85,627 boys who passed the Matriculation and School Einal 
Kxamination, 32,491) or 38 per cent, joined intermediate classes. 
The percentage for the year 1937-38 was 36-4. There are appa- 
rently no signs in any falling off in the demand for higher education 
of a literary type. 

The Sind report, commenting on the increase in enrolment in 
colleges, says that “ this indicates that the people realize the worth 
of higher education. But it is really not so much the love for 
higher education that impels young men to join, many of them 
do so only because they do not know what to do and how to- earn 
their living. It is only groping in the dark. If the secondary 
education were such as to enable the students who pass the Matri- 
culation Examination to chalk out independent careers the pressure 
on the arts colleges Trill decrease. As it is, the number of students 
in the Technical college falls or at least remains steady whereas 
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the number in the arts colleges goes on surelling. Therefore the 
increase in the number in arts colleges is really not a matter of 
gratification but rather of increased anxiety because the problem 
of unemployment gets more and more complicated and the social 
problem snll -worse. The standard of life of a young man is raised 
and he has not tlie means to live up to it. The result can more 
easily be imagined than described 

These remarks are of general application and it is a matter 
for serious concern that no real remedies are proposed for a 
situation tlie gravity of which increases year by year. More -will 
be said on this sribjeet under the head of Universities. 

The total expenditure on arts and science colleges, including 
inteimediate colleges, increased by Bs. 2,29,893 to Hs. l,97,74,28o. 
Tlie increase during the previous year was over Es. 9 laklis. 
Towards the total expenditure. Government conti-ibuted 35-5 per 
cent., fees 50*8 per cent., private benefactions 13'4 per cent, and 
Board funds -3 per cent. only. Tlicse percentages for the previous 
year were 36-5, 48-7, 14-6 and -2 respectively. Though the fees 
have now come to equal about half the total expenditure on 
colleges, further increase in fees is necessary if the Government 
funds are to bo diverted from collegiate education to the urgent 
need of providing education for the masses -which is after all the 
primary responsibility of Government. 

The following figures relating to the cost per student in nn 
urts and science college for moles ore interesting. They show at a 
glance the comparative degrees of expensiveness of collegiate educa- 
tion in various provinces : — 


Tabue XIV. — fost -per scholar in an arts and science college. 


Provinco. 


1D37-3S. 


193S-39. 


Madras .... 
Bombay 

Bong-al .... 
United Provinces . 

Punjab .... 
Bihar .... 
Central Pro-vinecs and Bomr 
Assam .... 
North- West Prontior Provinco 
Sind .... 
Orissa .... 
Delhi .... 


Rs. 

220 

25C 

146 

177 

100 

203 

267 

104 

SOS 

283 

SOS 

104 


Bs. 

208 

243 

120 

ISO 

177 

247 

226 

186 

380 

235 

378 

182 


British 


Tndia . 


200 


188 


The cost per scholar has decreased in 
the United Provinces. 


all the provinces except 


* Sind, page 14 . 




Social Service Worlt.— Certain provincial reports have referred 
to the social service -work which is being undertaken by colleges, 
Bomeumes on a fairly large scale. Work done in this direction, 
whether on a large or small scale, deserves to be cominended. A 
short account of the activities of the colleges engaged upon work 
of this natm-e is given below. This is by no means comprehensive 
as it is possible and indeed likely that social work was being^ done 
by other colleges but has not been referred to in the provincial 
reports. 

In the United Provinces, studmits of St. John's College, Agra, 
took an active part in rural work as well as in the literacy campaign 
and over 260 pledges were signed on or after the “ Literacy Day ”, 
A special training class was organised for training in methods of 
adult literacy work. The Social Service League of the St. Andrew’s 
College, Gorakhpur, conducted night schools and opened classes 
in carding and spinning. 

In Bihar, the Social Service League of the Patna College, which 
has three branches, viz., mass uplift, relief and service and prepara* 
tion for social work, did valuable work in the field of adult educa- 
tion. The main n-itn of this League is to stimulate the work of 
other societies, to carry on mass literacy work, to provide volwteers 
for the college functions, to popularize and provide for hygiene, 
First-Aid and ambulance training classes (including Home Nursing 
classes for women students), to encourage military and physical 
training and to prepare^ students for social service generally. Mass 
literacy work was earned on by several other colleges also. 

The Central Provinces report remarks that “ it is gratifying 
to note that some of the colleges have taken up social service 
work Useful service for instance was rendered by the Central 
College for Women, Nagpur. “A little school for the servants’ 
children and their friends was opened and here the teaching was 
done by some of the members of the staff and the students. In 
connection with the Home Science Department and its practical 
work, some of the students visited the rural welfare centre, mater- 
nity and child welfare centre, nursery schools, hospitals and HiinilB r 
institutions.”* 


Enrolment in Uniyersifies . — ^The total number of students in the 
various Universities in India increased by about 8,000 to 140,661’ 
during the year under report, as compared with an increase of 
7 941 during 1937-38 and of 2,^1 durStg 1936-37.. tS decreare 
of about a thousand students in the Madras TJniversiiy "waa due to 
the transference of the colleges in Travancore State to .the iurisdic- 
tion of the newly opened Travancore University. The fall in 
numbers m the case of Agra University is too small to call for anv 
comment. 


‘Central Provinces, page 14 . 
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Table XV . — Enrolment in Universities in India. 


University. 


!• Cnlenttn (1657) 

E. Bombay (1857> 
bladxas (1857) . 

4 . Punjab (18S2) . 

6. AUabobad (1887) 

8. Benoros Hindu (1010) 
T. Mysore ( 1010 ) . 

8. Patna (1017) 

8. Osmanla ( 1018 ) 

10. Aligarh Muslim (1020) 

11. liucknon (1020) 

1*. Dacca ( 1021 ) 

IB. Delhi (1022) 

14 Hngpur (1023) 

15. Andhra ( 1020 ) 

10. Agra (1027) 

17. Annnmalal ( 1020 ) 

18. Xiavaueore ( 1037 ) 





1035-30. 

1030-37. 

1937-38, 

ie38.3». 


31.703 

35,403 

37,843 

3S,521 


17,000 

17,700 

18404 

10,052 


16fi2e 

17,507 

10,033 

15,910 


23,180 

10.841 

23.017 

24,180 


1,030 

2,050 

2418 

2,217 

t 

3,417 

3.385 

3,411 

3,430 


2,812 

2,725 

3,107 

3,417 


6,207 

4,C05 

5,296 

6,025 


1 1,723 

1,723 

1,553 

1,705 


1.470 

1 1,072 

1,822 

1,812 


S.385 

2.172 

) 2,003 

1 3.517 


1,078 

1,181 

1,310 

1,527 


2,344 

2,172 

2,279 

2,606 


8,707 

3.767 

3,B01 

3,936 


3.&74 

3,050 

3.663 

4,346 


3,020 

4,132 

4;274 

4,246 


746 

741 

8SS 

883 


•* 

•• 

• • 

3,180 


122,260 

124,587 

132,526 

140,461 


sexes and in all Ul- i I. ' •lii.iiin. muiuue otuuciiiB uj. uuij. 

as well as literarv “ ^liose for professional 

expansion of univovnit bear further testimony to the great 

recent years. TTip education irhioh has taken place during 

literary type' of univernN^* expansion in the demand ^or the 

which gives the education may (be judged from table 2III. 

Considered purely from^t^^ students 'at the collegiate stage, 

are not disproportionat^lv 

population or to the tn+l/ relation to the total male 

disconcerting feature about^+L™^®-* under instruction. A 

teen made in previoifn VT » to which reference has 

proportion of universi^ failurd of an increasing 

employment. What is suitable remunerative 

although the gravitv of tl, .disconcerting, is the fact that 
informed opinion and the omf P‘’®^tion is widely recognised by 
been diagnosed economic and educa- 

*te *• open ’seanm”^” regarding a nniver- 

osino ^egardleL of S life and urge 

this^fl 1 ^J^i'*’®>'sity. The wasto**^?'+-^^ benefit, through the. 
to thas delusion can only he dlsSw e^ due 

y oe described as pitiable. 'The educational 
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aspect of tliis problem was discussed by tbe Ceutral AAvibo^ Board 
oi Education at its first meeting beid m- December 1935. 

Board wbile recognising tbe part played by universities in promo- 
ting" bigber study and research and in traming men and women 
£or' tbe service of India, was- of tbe opinion that the foUowing 
considerations among others, necessitated a ncvr attitude ton arils 
educational problems : — 

(a) the increasing desire among educationists and others^ to 
bring about changes in the educational system in view 
of the altered conditions of life} 

^l>) the growing volume of unemployment among the educated 


classes ; 


(c) the emphasis laid on purely literary forms of instruction 
in schools ; 


(fi) tlie inadvisability of too frequent examinations; 

(fi) the large nnmhor of “ over-age ” pupils in the senior 
classes of high schools; 

(/) the increasing mimher of students in universities, who aro- 
unahle to benefit by university instruction and, in cons6- 
tiuence, the difficulty in making satisfactory provision 
for the better (|ualified students and for research; 


(g) the Heed of developing training of a more practical typo 

than at present and of ranking provision for such train- 
ing, especially for those with little or no literary bent 
and of adjusting it to tbe sebeme of general education ; 

(h) the advisability of developing a suitable sebeme of rural 

education, by wbieb boys and girls in rural areas sball 
bo given such training ns would develop in them a 
capacity and desire for the work of rural reconstruction. 


The Board felt that a radical reorganisation of the present 
system of education in schools should be carried out so as not only 
to prepare pupils for professional and university courses, Ibui also 
to enable them at the completion of the appropriate stage to be 
diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. 
Alihougli the Board’s ideas as to tbe form which tills reorganisation 
should take have already received some publicity, it may be useful 
to repeat them here. In tbe Board’s opinion the reorganised 
educational system should comprise — 

(d) The primary stage, which should aim at providing at least 
a minimum of. general educalipn and training and 
ensure permanent literacy. 

(6) The lover jsecovdary stage, which should provide a self- 
contained course^ of grcneral education and' con.slntnic a 
suitable fourd.ntion either for higher education or for 
specialised practical confses. 

In rural areas, the courses at this stage should be 
attuned to rural requirements. 

. . ■ 3a 
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Some form of manual training at this stage slionid be 
provided wbicb would aim at the development of 
practical aptitudes and should be made compulsory. 

(c) The higher secondary stage, in which would be included 
institutions with varying length of courses — 

(i) preparing students for admission to universities in arts 

and science; 

(ii) for the training of teachers in rural areas; 

(iii) for agricultural training; , 

(iv) for clerical training, and 

(v) for training in selected technical subjects which should 
be chosen in consultation with employers. 


Where it is not practicable to provide separate institutions 
for the diversified courses, some of them might be incorporated in 
a higher secondary course of enlarged scope which would permit a 
choice of alternative groups of subjects and would end in leaving 
certificates. The further aspects of this problem are discussed in 
the chapter on “ Secondary Education ”, 

The following extracts from a book entitled “ The Future of 
Graduates ” which has recently been published by the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, should be studied : 

“ Until the post-war period, the young people graduating 
from institutions of higher learning had no serious difficulty in 
finding work appropriate to their training. This happy balance 
between supply and demand in the field of intellectual employ- 
ment, which had come to be regarded almost as a natural law, 
was destroyed at the first outset of the economic crises which 
have shaken one after the other most of the countries in Europe 
and overseas in the course of the past twenty years. 

'‘ Public opinion everywhere was alarmed by the appearance 
of intellectual unemployment which is particularly tragic 
because its victims suffer from a sense of humiliation which 
other unemployed people do not experience to the same degree, 
and particularly dangerous to public order because intellectual 
unemployment raises up malcontents armed with superior 
equipment. 

In view of the growing distress of young intellectuals, 
exceptional measures have been taken in many countries oitlier 
by the governments themselves or by cultural or professional 
organisations. These measures may be divided into two main 
classes : exceptional measures in the nature of immediate 
relief, and long term measures lookinfr toward a permanent 
solution of the problem. 


' . second category includes measures aiming to introd 

GfiraaT’o the movement toward intellect 

reers through the reorganisation of the educational syst< 
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the introduction, of the nwmirus claaises^ the creation of place* 
ment offices and offices for professional guidance, and the 
constitution of commissions to study the problem of over- 
crowding in the universities and in the intellectual professions. 

“ All these measures have been severely criticised. Apart 
from the efforts — ^which have been all too few and far too 
limited — to introduce some measure of organisation into the 
recruiting of the professions, these measures remain at the 
surface and do not attack the root of the evil. They fail to 
reach many unemployed intellectuals, in particular those 
belonging to the liberal professions and the partially unemploy- 
ed. In general, they come too late, i.e., when the persons 
concerned have already passed long years and spent sums on 
studies which have left so deep a mark on their personalities 
that a change of occupation is morally and intellectually 
difficult. They are, however, temporary in their effects; the 
evil will recur each year with the graduation of a new genera- 
tion of students as long as young people continue to rush to 
the universities without stopping to ask whether on the comple- 
tion of their studies, they will find work corresponding to their 
training. 

" The only measure which is really effective, and which 
makes it possible to avoid the constraints and the injustices 
involved in most of the devices which have been tried, is one 
which will enable yoimg people to foresee, before they enter 
an institution for higher education, the probable number of 
positions which will be available in the various occupations 
when their studies are completed. Only such a measure will 
enable young people to choose^ in the light of all the facts, 
the kind of studies which will give them the best chance of 
finding work; furthermore, it is the only kind of measure 
which will make society invulnerable to the reproaches of those 
who, in spite of the best advice, have chosen an obviously 
overcrowded career. Tocational guidance, hitherto resti'icted 
to manual occupations will thus be applied to a new field in 
which the methods used will, of course, be fundamentally 
different. The new vocational guidance will be based primarily 
on an uninterrupted and thorough study of the market for 
intellectual employment.” 

Developments . — Some important developments occurred in 
Indian Universities during the year under review. . 

In Madras University, regulations for the newly-instituted 
degrees of B.Sc. (Pharmacy), B.Ed., M.Ed., and B.Mus. (Bachelor 
of Music) degrees and the. Sangita Siromani Title were framed. 
Begulations governing the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees were revised 
with a view to introdiicing Home Science as an optional subject, 
as were also the regulations for the B.A. and B.A. (Honours) degree 
to make provision for Hindi as' an optional subject, ' The B.V.Sc, 
degree regulations were altered consequent on the esfeusion of the 
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duration of tlie course from three years and one term to five years, 
the M.Li. degree examination regulations were revised reducing 
the number of branches from nine to six, and substantial changes 
were also introduced in the L.T. degree regulations, the most 
important being that the colleges were made responsible to the 
university for conducting practical tests in teaching. Other altera- 
tions to the regulations were also made, one to enable demonstrators 
to appear for the B.Sc. (Honours) degree examination under certain 
conditions and in another to recognise the medical degree of other 
universities for the purpose of enabling the holders thereof to 
appear for the IT.D. or M.S. degree examination. Provision was 
also made to enable candidates who were awarded the B.A. degree 
on the results of the B.A. (Honours) degree examination and those 
who had appeared for and failed in the M.A. degree examination 
in or prior to Harch 1988, to appear for the M.A. degree examina- 
tion privately in March 1939 and in March 1940 for the last 
time. Hew subjects were prescribed in Hebrew and Syriac for 
certificates of proficiency. 

During the year under review, the Medical Council of India 
accorded recognition to the M.B.B.S. degree of Andhra University. 

The following new schemes were launched in the university: — 

(1) Courses leading to M.Sc. degree in Applied Physics. 

(fi) A research scheme in Ceramics by Dr. G. Gopala Bao 
with a Research Assistant granted from Ist July 1939. 

(3) The institution of a Tutorship in South Indian Archaeology 
and Epigraphy. 

In Annamalai University, post-graduate com-ses leading to the 
award of the B.A. (Honours) degree in (i) English and Sanslcrit, 
and (ii)^ English and Tamil were instituted with effect from the 
Academic year 1939-40. The scheme provides facililies for an 
intensive and comparative study of the two literatures and literary 
criticism as applied to Tamil and Sanskrit. The duration of the 
practical examination in Chemistrv for the B.So. (Honours) degree 
was extended from three to four days so as to ensure greater effi- 
ciency and thoroughness in experimental work, and the scheme of 
examination for the Vidwan Entrance Test was revised to make 
provision for three papers instead of two as at present, the third 
paper to consist of questions on History and Geography of India 
S.S.L.O. Standard. The proposal to institute B.Sc. 
(Honours) coiirses in Botany and Zoologv, recommended by the 
h acuity of Science, was dropped for the time being. 

University, the following questions of interest were 
considered by the Senate: — 

(a) Tlie substitution of a “ Diploma iu Pnlilic Health ” for 

the degree of “ Bachelor of Hygiene ”. 

(b) The formation of the Board of Studies in Geography. 



In connection "witli ‘the question of imparting^ instruction xa 
Military Training to students in colleges, tlie following resolutions 
were passed by the Senate and the Legislative Council respect^ 
ively : — 

(i) “On the eve of India obtaining powers of full aelf*- 

government, and in order to maintain that position^ of 
autonomy when fully achieved, the Senate are of opinion 
that the Indian people generally and the people in this 
province in particular, should be trained and prepared 
in every possible manner to preserve and uphold that 
position and accordingly request the Syndicate and the 
Academic Council to consider the advisability of institu* 
ting regular courses of instruction and training in Mili- 
tary Science and National Defence in the university, 
leading up fo such degree, diploma, or other marks of 
recognition of the proficiency attained as may be deemed 
appropriate; and of recognising and affiliating schools 
and colleges or instituting university departments which 
provide such instruction and training, in collaboration 
, with the authorities charged with the defence of the 
country, so as to obtain the necessary expert guidance 
in the matter ” . 

(ii) “ This Council recommends to Government to move the 

Government of India to provide facilities for the intro- 
duction of compulsory Military Training in the tTniver- 
sity Training Corps for two years at least in case of 
every college student before he take his degree.” 

The degrees and diplomas issued by the Gujarat Vidyapath 
and the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapath were recognised by the 
Dombay Government as equivalent to tbe corresponding degrees and 
diplomas of tbe University of Bombay for the purposes of Govern- 
ment and semi-Government service. 

At Oalrutta University, tbe following new courses of study were 
introduced and the necessary regulations framed; — 

(i) Teachers’ Training Certificate Examination. 

(ii) Degree Course in Metallurgy. 

(dii) Degree Course in Architecture. 

The introduction of a d:egree course in Technology was also 
under consideration. 


At Dacca University, the schemes for the establishment of a 
Faculty of Agriculture and a Faculty of Medicine made consider- 
able progress in the year under review. 


In Alkhabad University, classes in Italian were inaugurated 
and a certificate of proficiency will be awarded to those students 

’ Botnha^, page 18 . 
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Vclio pass tha oxamtuatioa after two j'ears’ etudy. Claasea for the 
LL.M. degree were to start from July 1939. ‘ 

lu Luclmow University, classes in Hindi and Urdu for the 
M.A. degree were started during the year. The Tiniversity orga* 
nised short courses of special lectures on topics of research by 
members of the staff and distinguished scholars from outside. A 
scheme of training of socio-educational workers in rural areas was 
successfully carried out. 

Agra University decided in future to supply examination 
candidates with their marks for an additional fee of one rupee. 
From the year 1938-39, the H.A. examination was conducted 
according to the new scheme under which the candidates were 
req^uired to offer General English and three other subjects, of which 
literature could be one, instead of English (General and Special) 
and two other subjects. 

In the Aligarh Muslim University, a change was made in the 
regulations by which it will henceforth be compulsory for all the 
employees to retire at the ago of 55 instead of GO. 

In the Benares Hindu University, n “ Rnmpur Hall ” for the 
Engineering College and a green-house for the Institute of Agri- 
cultural Research were constructed. 

• In the Punjab University, with the appointment of a paid 
whcletime .Vice-Chancellor, the office of the Dean of University 
Instruction was amalgamated with that of the Vice-Chancellor. 
The degree of Bachelor of Dental Surgery was established under 
a separate Faculty of Dentistry and the deMontmorency College 
of Dental Surgery was affiliated in this faculty. A determined 
attempt was made to inspect nil the affiliated colleges anew and 
various Inspection Committees were set up for this purpose. As 
•n result, a large number of colleges were inspected during the 
year under report and the remainder will be inspected nest year. 
The University Public Service Class continued to do excellent work 
and the report claims that it " has achieved a standard second to 
-none among the universities in India.”* 

Important events at Patna University were the offer hy Dr. Sir 
Gauesh Datla Singh of Rs. 1,600 for endowing a gold medal to 
be called the Einlithgow Gold Medal ” to be awarded annually 
to the medical graduate of the Prince of Wales Medical College, 
Patna, who stands first in order of merit in a special written 
examination held annually for the purpose in the month of 
December. The same donor offered a fimther sum of Rs. 1,500 
for endowing a gold medal to he called the " Sifton Gold Medal ” 
to he awarded annually to the medical groduate who gains the 
highest marks in medicine in the final M.B.B.S. examination 
provided that he has passed all parts of part 11 of this examination 
at tile first opportunity. 


Paniab, page 42. 
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In Nagpnr University, tbe outstanding piece of legislation of the 
year was the College Code Ordinance passed by the iixecutrvo 
Council on the 19th November 1938. It is primarily intended to 
give teachers in private colleges a living wage, security of tenure 
and a voice in the management. By the close of the year, the 
assent ot the Chancellor had not, however, been received. In 
h'ebruary 1939, the Executive Council appointed a committee “ to 
explore the ways and means of developing military training in 
the university by expansion of the University Training Corps ot 
otherwise it is reported that the committee has submitted 
its report which recommends inter alia that the passing of a 
prescribed test in shooting should be made compulsory for all male 
students taking the B.A. (Bass) and B.Sc. (Pass) courses, and that 
eiforts should be made tor the expansion of the University Training 
Corps, and for the provision of instruction in Military Science. 
Among the ordinances passed, one made regularity in attendance 
at the parades and camps at the University Training Corps compul- 
sory for the purpose of the admission of its members to university 
examinations. Another nrescribed a one year’s post-graduate course 
for a diploma in Co-operation, instruction for which will commence 
in at least one of the colleges in July 1940. A new Ordinance 
was also passed empowering the Executive Council to admit to 
the university a student or class of students expelled or rusticated 
by another university “ if the Vice-Chancellor is satisfied that 
such expulsion or rustication was not due to an offence involving 
moral delinquency ° 


hmminatwn iZeswZtj.— The results of the examinations con- 
ducted by the Provincial Boards of Education, and Universities in 
India are given in tables vi and vii of ‘Appendix II. 

A comparison of the results for the year 1938-39 with those 
of the previous year reveals certain curious variations. In the 
Matriculation Examnation, the pass percentage was again lowest 
at Andhra University, though it rose from 14-8 per cent, to 20-8 per 
cent., the next lowest being Madras, where it decreased from 
36-2 per cent to 82-9 per c^t. The decreases of pass pexcentajS 
m Cdcutta University from 78-0 per cent, to 59-1 per ceJt. and in 
the Benares Hindu from 50-7 per cent, to 45-0 per cent 
surprising as are the increases from 63-3 per cent, to 62-8 per ceS 

^ per cent in the 
Aligarh Muslim University and from 32-2 per cent, to 45 4 per lnt 

in Osmania University. The explanation can hardly he^that iii 
the former cases there has been a serionB “ 

standard of candidates and in the latter a ^ '® 

ment; it is unlikely that snch a marked change^could^a^^^ul^^" 

^e allowe d to mark more papers than they can^H 

' Central Proviiioes, pag^ 

Central Provinces, page 7. 

Printed separately. 
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In the case of other examinations also, great variations in 
the pass percentages a-ere noticed. In the Intermediate Arts 
examination also, it was again Andhra where the pass percentage 
stood lowest at 35 •! while Aligarh was highest with 77-9 per cent. 
In the I.Sc. examination, only 41*6 per cent, students passed in 
Mysore University compared with Aligarh 70-4 per cent., Bombay 
68-3 per cent., Calcutta 64-5 per cent., Patna 62-6 per cent, and 
others between 50 per cent, and 60 per cent. Andhra again 
registered the lowest percentage (31 ‘9 per cent, pass) in the B.A. 
examination followed oy Madras 38'3 per cent., Dacca 42-2 per cent, 
and Patna 49-2 per cent . ; in all the other universities pass 
percentages were higher than 50 per cent., liucknow being highest 
w’ith 82'9 per cent. In the B.Sc. examination, Andhra University 
showed a surprisingly different result, 62-7 per cent. pass. In 
this examination, the lowest pass percentage was in Madras (27*1 per 
cent.) and highest in Agra (77-G per cent.). The results at the M.A. 
and MT.Sc. examinations looked decidedly better on paper possibly 
(because as a general rule only the abler students are encouraged 
to proceed to these examinations. There are however a number of 
exceptions to this rule. 

The Hartog Committee remarked in 1929 that " there are 
unmistakable indications that the standards in some of the univer- 
sities are not satisfactoiy The same position still seems to 

exist and the evidence available leads to the unavoidable conclusion 
that the “ universities are not giving adequate attention to the 
proper adjustment of admission to graduation standards, but on 
the contrary, are burdening themselves and allowing their consti- 
tuent and affiliated colleges to burden themselves, with a very 
larffe number of students who have little or no chance of completing 
a university course successfully, and on whom expenditure of money 
intended for a university education is wasted 

Indian Students in the United, Kingdom . — ^Tlic number of Indian 
students pursuing full-time courses at universities and colleges in 
the United Kingdom was 1,514 during the year under report. This 
included 131 women students. The largest number of fiUl-time 
students was to be found in the Faculty of Medicine, in which 474 
students were registered, while Arts, including Education and Law, 
come next with 336. Engineering and Technology follow with 
376 then Pure Science and Economics with 159 and 109 students 
respectively. Agriculture had 87 students and 73 were studving 
various unclassified subjects. These figures compared with those 
for the previous year show that there was a drop of about 50 in 
Arts whereas Medicine, Engineering and Technology and Pure 
Science remained substantially the same. In addition, there were 
bout 118 students, including four women, pursuing part-time 

sinnal courses in the various faculties against 164 the previous 


Hartos Iteporfc, pnse 131 . 
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year. For tlae sake of record, tlie total number of students, includ- 
ing part-time students, in tbe different faculties for the last three 
years are given in the table Ibelom — 


Table XVI. 


Tnoulty. 

Arte including Education and Law 
Economics and Commoice 

Pure Science 

Engineering and Technology 
Mcdicino ..... 

Agriculturo and Veterinary . . 

Various ..... 

Toxai. 



1036 - 37 . 

1937 - 38 . 

1938 - 30 . 

- 

442 

390 

361 


107 

110 

115 


137 

170 

165 


226 

267 

286 


670 

671 

613 


76 

104 

03 


122 

168 

100 

« 

1,689 

1,789 

1,082 


The decrease in the total figures over those for the two previous 
years was no doubt largely due to the international tension culmi- 
nating in the crisis of September 1938, which caused many students 
cancel their arrangements for going to the United Kingdom 
Kull credit must be given to the Education Department of the High 
Commissioner for India for taking immediate steps lo advise and 
assist students faced with many perplexities owing to the worsening 
of the European political situation and for allaying as far ns possiblf 
the anxieties felt by parents and guardians in India. Passages were 
arranged for those who wished to return to India whilst those who 
elected to stay in the United, Kingdom were given every possible 

assistance in the way of beginning or resuming their courses of 
study or training. ® unices or 


As usual Indian students especially post-graduate and advanced 
workers, achieved many academic successes and nained 
in the athletic field and in the sphere of Ltm aS ^ 

Tk. Hisl. Connu»..er’. r.p.rtr"4k 

(..ves a Ml accmial of llie doiisa of loaioa rtiiSi. 


IV.—Sccondan/ Edveafton of Boys. 

The table below gives the mniTi . . 

secondary schools for boys. relating to the 
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Taiiix XVII.— iVfl/n ttati/ltct of 
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secondary schools for hoySy f938~39. 


Totol No. of boys 
reading io Becondaty 
etnga (CTassea VI to end 
ot high BChool stage). 


242^3 

211,281 

820, BBS 
101,008 

168,207 

167,840 

44,748 

64,007 

12,361 

32,018 

20,612 

1,600 

0,300 

3^18 

1410 

2,070 

4,018 


1486,773 


1,081 

3,000 

4,830 


• 1,410,628 


U«ik toachon In tenradaty 
Bcbools, 1038-38. 

Percentage of trained ^ 
' tcaciicrs. 

lotalNo. 

Trained. 

1037-38. 

1038-30. 

10,411 

8,888 

86-1 

" 86-3 

0.662 

1,667 

24-2 

28-7 

28,401 

6,071 

20'S 

21-3 

11,200 

7,710 

67-0 

08-6 

22,140 

10,880 

00>2 

&D>8 

8,420 

4,672 

6<-2 

64-2 

6,104 

8,603 

70-9 

60-8 

8,787 

1,870 

88-9 

SO'4 

1,003 

1,420 

70-0 

76'1 

1,186 

103 

16*5 

17-0 

1,010 

1,120 

70-7 

60-2 

30 

33 

02-7 

84-6 

820 

001 

63*8 

8D'D 

871 

2d2 

68-0 

70-6 

170 

• 

ISO 

88-7 

70-6 

224 

177 

68-1 

70-0 

883 

176 

4S'8 

45-7 

102,046 


68’6 

60.2 


schools for Iwys. 
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crunculnr sclioulit willi seven or eight cinsscs are classified iu 
2^[u(iius, Jtoiiibuy anil biud na |iniiisiiy buliuuta^ wiiercaa iii oilier 
liioviuees tlioy euuiit aa vcrmicuinr JiuiJitlu aeauuia. ^uieuva J« 
Mie I’lMijah a lower luidciie .si-liuoi which ib really a jiriiiiuiy bCiiuul 
with a bciiiur *' loji'’ is registered ns a \cruucuiur liuduiu aeliooi. 
J.hese varintiuiib iii cliiasihcaiiou aheel the value oi tiic table lor 
iho purpose of strict coiupuiiaou. 'Willi thus quuliauuiiuu tUo 
statistics show that dutitig the year under ropoit the number of 
anglo-verimciilnr (high and Jiiigiish middle) schools rose by 1100 
to 7,450 while that ot vernacular middle schools fell by Ho to 4,7:14. 
Tho growing demand ior Jsnglibh secondary education is commented 
on in the various provincial reports. JJilinr as las! 3 'ear, wJicu it 
recorded 78 nddiliuiml nuglo-vcninctilar schools — the largest 
inrroasu during the J'car — again tops all the ptovinccs in showing 
tiic greatest iucrcaso (03 ecIiooIb) in tho luinibcr of English 
secondtuy schools, lleiigal, which during the 3 -ear 1937-88 had 
the largest number of aiiglo-vornnGulnr scliools, in incl more than 
all the provinecs put (ogelhcr excluding Eihar, added 84 more 
such seboohs. In llomba 3 -, there was an increase of 4(). in Assam 
of 20, in Madras and IN'orlh-West Frontier Province of 12, and in 
others of less than 10 institutions, while among the Centrally 
Administered Areas there was no change except in Ajmer-Merwnra 
— ^ivhcrc there wa.s nil increase of 2 schools. Both the Bihar and 
Orissa reports point to an increased demand for high school educa- 
tion. The Orissa report remarlrs that “ it is a general belief that 
high school education piovidea opportunities for a comfortable and 
renumcrativo career and whatever the limitations of such education 
may he, it is true that facilitic.s for n more practical type of 
education do not exist nt present. The facts that in future there 
will he vcr 3 * little scope for choosing a career, and that high 
school education gradually and imperceplihly draws oway tho 
people from their village homes are lost sight of 

The decrease of 25 in the number of vernacular middle schools . 
is accounted for bi* the fact that tho Punjab lost 42 schools, Bihar 
15, Bengal fi. Central Provinecs 3, and Orissa 1, while the ‘tTnited 
Provinces added 27, Assam 14 and North-'W'est Frontier Prorince 1. 
In the Centrall 3 ’ Administered Ai-eas the nuinhcrs remained 
unchanged. 

Enrolment. — ^Thcrc was an increase of 88.684 pupils in nnglo- 
vornaculnr schools; last A-ear the corresponding increase was 86,392. 
The enrolment was up in all the provinces and areas, except for 
slight dccrensos of 39 in Coorg and 78 in Bangalore. Bengal, ns 
in tho year 1937-38, headed the list with over 17 thousand addi- 
tional pupils, followed by Bibar with 16 iliousand, Bombay with 12, 
Madras with 9 and the Puninb with 8 thousand pupils. In the 
others the increase was less than 6 thousand while in Sind it was 
onl.v G41. Among the Centrally Administered Areas, Delhi showed 


‘ Orissa, pages 17-18. 


a satisfactory increase of over one thousand pupils and in view of 
the conditions in the area, an increase oi GOa pupils in lialucliisluu 
is encouraging. 

AVhiie during 193T-38, the enrolment in vernacular middle 
schools decreased by over one thousand pupils, it went up by 7,Ui3 
during the year under review. This was largely due to the increase 
of 6,794 pupils in the United Provinces, and of- 2,7 17 in Assam, 
in spite of a loss in Bihar of 1,718 pupils and in North-\\ est 
Frontier Province of 1,045. 

In assessing the expansion of secondary education among boj’s, 
the enrolment figures are less important than the aggregate number 
of boys reading in secondaiy classes, which lor tlie sake of 
uniformity are taken to comprise classes Vl to end of high school 
stage. The number of boys at this stage rose by over 67,000 to 
1,^6,773 as compared with last year’s increase of over 71,000 boys. 
More boys were enrolled at this stage in all the provinces except in 
Coorg and Bangalore, where slight decreases were recorded. Tho 
main increases were : Madras 14,108, Bihar 11,814, Bengal 9,771, 
United Provinces 9,551, Punjab 6,527, Bombay 4,723, Assam 3,777 
and in others less than 3,000 boys. Almost all the reports are 
agreed as to the growing demand for English secondary education 
which remains apparently unaffected by the depressing prospects 
of employment. 


Eapenditure.—Duving 1937-38, the expenditure on secondary 
schools for boys mcreased by Es. 16 lakhs and during the year 
under re^ew it rose by Rs. 22 lakhs to’ Rs. 7,12,37,385. ‘While 
au tUe other provinces and areas showed increases in expenditure, 
the Central Provinces recorded a decrease of Rs. 5,720, Coorg of 
Rs. 2,601 and Baluchistan of Rs. 2,461. The total expenditure 
was made up of 31 per cent, from Government funds, 8-9 per ceSt? 
from local funds, 49-8 per cent, from fees and 10-3 per cent, 
from other sources’’ which include endowments and private 
contributions. The total cost scholar in a high school was 
Rs. 46-15-5 per annum, m an English middle school Rs 22-4-9 
and in vernacular middle school Rs. 15-11-10 Wliilfl „ i 

vernacular schools fees bore more than- half the toinl ” anglo- 

in vernacular schools Government Sri 

„1 the tow expeWiWe. fe, mee^Sy”” Wt 

cent, hy GovernmentVr?5 3 cent 

ments. As already mentioned the • private manage- 

the main share of the cost ’of hear 

schools have been geneSly IgSd 

primary education, mainly in thrfural oy ^’^PPlementary to 

of Government to provide^facilities for eW ^ 

mentioned in the last year’s report th i f education. As 

vernacular middle schools and fhJintroduJ^^^^ 

of .»et„ew„ 
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tiio distinction between these schools and the jSnj^lish middle schools 
with the result that in some proidnces, partioularlj' liiliar, these 
schools^ are being converted into hingiisii middle schools, it is 
stated in ^ihnr report that “ the Patna District Doard converted 
all ^its middle vernacular schools into iinglish middle schools 
during the year. The retention of middle vernacular schools as a 
separate tyjio of institution, and the 4 per cent, restriction on local 
bodies for expenditure on English education have been ques- 
tioned In the North-West Prontier Province also the veina- 
cular middle schools* were raised to the anglo-vernacular middle 
standard during the year under review. In the Central Provinces 
also, the same tendenc3' was noticed. It is reported that “ the 
middle school is fast losing its old popularity as the middle school 
passes have little prospects of securing emploj'ment On the 
other liand these schools are increasing in popularity' in the United 
Provinces and Assam. In the Punjab, which has 11 per cent, 
more such schools than all the other provinces put together, these 
schools are growing less and less every year in spite of the fact 
that they are rendering very valuable service to the countryside. 
There is serious cause for concern in the fact that the Vernacular 
sy’stem of education is in danger of being submerged in the drift 
toward malriciilafion and the university. 

Reorganisertion of Secondary Edvcation.,—^he subject of the 
reform of secondary education bos received the attention of soma 
of the Provincial Governments. This question was raised specifi- 
cally as far hack as the year 1934 when, the Conference of Indian 
Universities passed the following two resolutions on the subject: 

“ A practical solution to the problem of unemployment can 
only be found in a radical re-adjustment of the present system 
in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be 
diverted at the completion of their secondary eduration either 
to occupations ox to separate vocational institutions. This 
will enable universities to improve their standards of. 
admission.” 

" With a view to effect such improvement in secondaiy 
education the Conference is of opinion that the period of s u y 
in a university for a pass degree should he at least three years 
although the normal length of the period during which a pupil 
is' under instruction should not be increased and is also of 
opinion that this period should he divided into four definite 
stages.” 

Subsequently, in December 1935, the Central Advisory Bo.'ird 
of Education also passed certain resolutions designed to secure the 
same object. The general layout of educational reeonstrucrion as 
proposed by the Board was endorsed by Messrs. Abbott and B ood, 
who thought (a) that the universities should moke themselves 
responsible for a three-year course lending to a first degree, ana *• 


* Bihar, page 28. 

'CentriJ Provinces, page 20. 
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(b) tliat tlie system of general education, below tbe universities 
should be divided into three well defined stages. They were aware 
that “ this would ultimately involve abandoning the present 
administi-atively troublesome, and educationally infective, system 
whereby intermediate colleges or classes are sometimes part of an 
institution which is in fact a school, sometimes pari of a university 
college end sometimes indeed isolated institutions providing a two- 
year course 

Though the Provincial Governments were generally in agree- 
ment with the scheme outlined by the Central Advisory Board, 
none apparently found themselves in a position to implement it. 
In 1937, however, the Madras Government framed a comprehen- 
sive scheme relating to all stages of education and published it for 
criticism. The proposals relating to secondary education were — 

(1) that in place of the existing middle school course of three 
years and the high school course of three years, there 
should be 

(o) a post-primary course of four years ending with the 
present IV Perm stage, and 
(b) a post-middle school course of three years ; 

^2) that at the end of the post-primary course there should be a 
public examination on the results of which students 
should be selected 

(a) for a pre-university course of three years, and 
^6) for various bifurcated courses preparing students for the 
lower clerical service and for vocations; 

(3) that as a result of (1) and (2) above, the intermediate 

classes should be eliminated — ^the duration of the degree 
course being raised from two to three years; 

(4) that at the end of the high school or pre-university stage 

the universities should have their own entrance examin-s 
ation; and 

(5) that lest students who ultimately wish to enter the lower 

' ranks of Government service should flock to colleges the • 

age of recruitment for Government service should be 
reduced to 18. 


Most of these proposals commended themsselves to popular 
opinion though there was a good deal of criticism of No ^ 

No. (3) also did not find favour with the universities. * ' 

After ^rrfnl considCTation of the criticisms and suggestions 
received, the Provincial Government arrived at certain decisions on 
the subject of the reorganisation of the secondary school course 
the most important of which arc given below : urse, 

(1) The secondary Mhool course should be bifurcated at the 
end of the Form into a pre-university side and a 
vocational side may in some cases extend to three vears 
where the course is technical. 


m-11-3 


* Wood-Abbotl Report, page 8. 
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(2) There should he at present no examination for deciding who 

is to go to the pie-nniveisity course and who to the 
'vocational courses. If the volimtary diversion of pupils 
to the vocational side fails, the question of introducing 
a test examination for those ivho wish to take the pre- 
university course can he considered later. Yoluntary 
diversion to the vocational side •will be ehcomaged by 
making it an avenue to Government employment. 

(3) The examination for the S.S.L.G. or Government certificate 

will be confined to pupils on the vocational side, there 
being no Government examination for those who choose 
the jire-university side for which there will be only the 
University Matriculation, which the universities have 
decided to revive. Those who do not wish to sit for 
the matriculation and proceed to the university will 
merely receive the headmaster’s certificate that they 
have completed the course. 

(4) The vocational side of the high school must continue to 

have a fair amoimt of general education included, 
details of the curricula to be left to the Director of 
Public Instruction in consultation with the institutions. 
Such subjects as short-hand, precis-writing, letter- 
writing or drafting, type-writing, book-keeping, com- 
mercial geography and handwriting might form normal 
curriculum subjects for high school which are pnable to 
provide more technical subjects. 

(5) On the vocational side, as regards the more technical sub- 

jects, the possibility will be examined of a system of 
half-time apprentices who either work for a particular 
period of the year in -factories or workshops and the 
remainder of the year in the school or ottend school for 
a part of the day and work as apprentices for the other 
part of the day throughout the year. 

Some progress in the same direction has also been made in 
Bombay. To'wards the close of the year 1937-38, a committee 'wus 
appointed to advise Government on the question of vocational train- 
ing for boys and girls in primary and secondary schools, and its 
reports was published during the year under report. This com- 
mittee surveyed the whole field of primary and secondary educa- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that the principle of “ educating 
children through purposeful creative activities leading on to 
productive Trork ” yyas sound and that its adoption was best cal- 
culated to remedy the main weaknesses in the present system of 
committee further recommended that the duration 
ot the secondary school course should be for four years and that the 
course sho^d be divided into two groups — (1) General and (2) 
this connection, the committee pointed out that the 
g en e ect of the present secondary school was that it was unduly 
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literary and aimed only at preparing candidalea for tlie Matricula- 
tion Jixamination, ana that trie ui-geut roq[Uirenient was tire provi- 
sion of optional or alternative coui-ses designed to provide iounda- 
tional training to enable boys to proceed to special vocational 
institutions or higher university courses or to prepare them for 
practical walks of life. Accordingly the Government sanctioned 
towards the close of the year a scheme for the introduction of a' 
vocational bias in five of the Government secondary schools for 
boys, three of which have been converted into agricultural high 
schools, one into a technical high school and one into a commercial 
high school. The Government fui-ther appointed a Board of 
Secondary Education in order to have expert advice available on 
all matters connected with vocational schools and also on general 
questions concerning the reorganisation in the province and intro- 
duction in it of vocational subjects. 

, In the United Provinces, the report of the Secondary and 
Primary Education Reorganisation Committee was submitted to 
the Government at the close of the year. The effect of its recom- 
mendations on secondary education will be examined in the next 
report. 

The reports from other provinces are generally silent on this 
question but- the action taken in Madras and Bombay is of the first 
importance and its results should be studied with the closest 
attention. 

Control of English Secondary Schools . — ^Private bodies have a 
very lar^e share in the management of anglo-vernacular secondary 
schools, inasmuch as they controlled 78-5 per cent, of these schools 
whereas Government administered 5-3 pen cent, and the rest, i.c., 
16'2 per cent, were in the charge of local bodies. Thougli some of 
the Ecliools controlled by private bodies have done commendable 
M’ork, in many cases their management leaves much to be desired. 
It is reported from Sind that "almost invariably there are two 
pariies in the Managing Committee with the result that intrigues 
and counter-intrigues go on affecting seriously the administration 
of the schools. The interference of the members in the matter of 
appointment and promotion of the staff and even in the matter 
of the pupils is too great. The head of the institution has not got 
a free Itand and he has often times to do things which he does 
not feel to be in the interesis of the institution. ' He has sometimes 
to put up with the insubordination of a member of the staff only 
because the latter has got the backing of some important member 
or members Sometimes lack of funds leads managements to 
resort to questionable ways of making both ends fiieet. As the 
Education Departments have hitherto exercised little control over 
these private bodies it has been considered necessary to introduce 
radical .changes in the ^ant-in-aid code so as to tighten control 
pver the schools and managements, particularly with a view to 
improving the lot of teachers. The aim of these chamges is “ to 

■* 8105, page 26, 
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reward iliose bcIiooIs iliat sliow all round good work and who give 
regular increments to their teachers and provide sufficient safe- 
guards for them 

The need for strengthening official control over private educa- 
tional institutions exists almost everywhere. The obvious means 
of securing this are (i) distinct understanding and co-operation 
between the University or Board of Secondary Education, and the 
Education Department in the matter of the recognition of high 
schools and the fixing of examination standards, (ii) a bold policy 
on the part of Education Department in evolving a system of grants- 
in-aid that will make the application of its rules effective. 

The dual control over secondary schools of the education 
department in regard to grants-in-aid and of the university in 
respect of examinations has been known in the past to occasion a 
friction in certain provinces. It is pleasing to note that the situa- 
tion is apparently improving. For example, in Bombay, under the 
revised Statute relating to the inspection and affiliation of high 
schools by the university, all the schools recognised by the depart- 
ment are automatically recognised by the university, and in the 
case of a difference of opinion in regard to the recognition of a 
school, provision exists for a joint inspection of the school by the 
university and the department. 

Medium jof iTistruction . — ^The introduction of a modern Indian 
language as the medium of instruction and examination continued 
to receive encouragement. The impoidant features during the year 
under review were (i) the initiation of the scheme for introducing 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction in schools under the 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Dacca, which 
has been approved by Government and will, it is hoped, be given 
effect to shortly, and (ii) the acceptance of Oriya as the medium 
of instruction in all high schools in North Orissa in accordance 
with the new regulation of Patna University. Bihar, however, 
which has many multi-lingual schools was faced with a real ^and 
almost insuperable difficulty. A headmaster quoted in the Bihar 
report^ says ^that “ it was not possible to teach either Bengali or 
Behari pupils except through the vernacular which they had for 
the first few years been accustomed to as their medium of instruc-- 
school. .... An attempt is being made to teach 
nrongh a common medium as far as practicable but until pupils 
grow accustomed to the use of the common language in their 
class work and the teachers concerned can speak and write the 
common language effectively, the whole thing must be considered 

from many imperfections ”.® If these 
similar difficulties can be overcome, as they no doubt will be 
i'he quickened progress which pupils ought to 
marTrn^ their own mother tongue should be very 

ince, however, it is reasonable to suppose that a sound 


Sind, page 26. 
Bihar, page 27. 
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knowledge of Englisli will continue to be an asset o£ material yalub 
for tbe educated person there is much to be said for allowing 
English to take an important place as a compulsory subject. 

Teachers . — ^The percentage of trained men teachers unfortunate- 
ly decreased from d0*6 in iU37-38 to 66-2 during the year under 
report. Since 1935-86 this percentage has been reduced by 1-2 per 
cent., which is a serious matter. On the whole, Sind with 17 pet 
cent., Bengal with 21*3 per cent., Bombay vrith 23*7 per cent.-j 
reduce the average very considerably, while Assam with 36*4 per 
cent, is responsible to some extent. Within one year, this percent- 
age for men teachers in high schools in Assam has gone down by 
2'5 per cent. The reason for tire regrettable decline in this pro- 
vince as in Bombay, Bengal and Sind is the inadequate provision 
of facilities for training. 


this connection also, the Central Provinces report that 
teachers newly appointed in the schools were all untrained men 
as the only training college in the province is unable to train even 
the teachers already working in the schools In the North-West 
Erontier Province also a large number of unqualified teachers was 
employed in aided anglo-vernacular secondary schools because 
qualified teachers were not available. Sind has also complained 
that owing to the limited numbers of seats available for Sindlilo 
n the S. T. College Bonibay, the percentage of Cned g?a£ to 
teachers in aided schools is only 9-7. the seats available Sing to 
teachers in Government schools. “ ^ 


to MX, lot dioto to «peri4.ot „o 4 Mpl.rc?ad“ 5: 
impoitaio. of Mcotmg thot p, largo o pn,p„rtiop a“ ^oMiblo'of tt! 
teachers in all types of school shimlil In.™ ot the 

professional training has been emphasised over and ovct 
these reports. There is, however a Wdi+rn^ over again m 
which the best scheme of training’ that can ^ without 

produce the desired result. S fs necessTrv tc « ® 
material for training is of the right qualit^. ^ 

able extent on the pay and condiB^^ considei 

of men cannot he attiacted te type 

remain unsatisfactory and onS too f as tlS 

W io ttoir w,rk, V ooSto ■>'' 

evidence that some schools even make it* n tad it in 

teachers temporarily for nine months thus 
of vacation salaries, the payment nf inn-.. the paimient 

toood 


' Central Provinces; page 18 . 
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infrequently paid very irregularly and compulsory levies for school 
purposes are sometimes made from the teachers’ slender earnings. 
In spite of what has been done in recent years, tJie conditions of 
service of the teacher must he greatly altered before the quality 
of secondary education con become satisiactoiy It is unfor- 

tunately true that this statement made ten ^’ears ago is still 
applicable in many parts of India. 

Tn the Punjab, incremental scales hare been abolished and £zed 
salaries introduced in the schools managed by local bodies some 
of whom have even applied cuts to the salaries of old and 
experienced teachers. It looks as if annual increments and grade 
promotions are hecoming things of the past in the case of most 
local bodies. The plight of teachers in privately managed institu- 
tions is still worse. Salaries are not paid regularly and teachers 
may be dismissed on the most flimsy grounds. In some institu- 
tions, teachers have to return to their managements considerable 
portions of their salaries as contributions. 

The Central Provinces has also complained that “ on the whole 
the prospects held out to the teachers by local bodies are very poor 
and the teneliors tend to become slack, dull and uninspiring 

In Sind, the tenure of teachers in aided schools is generally 
insecure and their futvire prospects are meagre. It is stated that 
“ even a teacher of long standing may' be thrown off from his 
service w’itb a month’s notice. Consequently he does not put his 
best into his work 

Certain other provincial reports also dwell on this aspect of the 
question.^ Drastic steps most obviously be taken quickly to check 
malpractices of the kind referred to and extra vigilance on the 
part of the inspectorate is needed to stop preventable irregularities 
by the private managements of B<diool8. The Education Depart- 
ments should not divest tbcmsolves of the responsibility for w'atch- 
iug that the teadiers in the schools recognised by’ them are em- 
ployed under satisfactory conditions of service. It may he permis- 
rtble to look forward to the timo when the conditions of service, 
including the salaries of teachers in all grades of schools can ho 
settled by agreement on 'a national basis. 

Teaching . — ^There are hopeful signs of improvement in the 
teaching of secondary schools, though the position regard to 
English and the regional languages calls for amelioration since 
neither the teachers nor the methods of instruction employed can 
he regarded as satisfac-toiy. Tt is, however, pleasing to remark 
that some provinces are adopting measures to raise the standard 
of English by intensive teaching, i.e., by increasing the periods (n 
8tu_^ and hy laving stress on conversation lessons and oral and 
■written composition. 

• Hart-opj OpTnmittee Heport, page 113. 

* Central Provinces, page 21. 

’• Sind, page 34, 
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In. tlie Punjab, “ teacbeis are required to prepare Ibeir lessons 
at borne and write useful and intelligent notes in their note books. 
Headmasters pay special attention to the checking of the instruc- 
tional work of their stafis and maintain supei-yision diaries. 
Special emphasis is laid on oral and written composition to improve 
the aivSenia’ power of expression 

Jforth-West Frontier Province has also reported that “ the 
instructional condition of almost all the anglo-vernacnlar^ and 
vernacular secondary schools, as a. result of the active supervision, 
minute inspection and guidance of the inspecting officers and hearty 
co-operation of the headmasters and their staff, has greatly improved 
andv:ontiuue8 to he quite satisfactory 

As for the teaching of English, it is reported from the TTnited 
Provinces that in many cases it is dull and uninspiring as the 
High School Examination purposes overshadow the teaching of 
this subject and make it mechanical and lifeless 

In Sind, the standard of English teaching has -deteriorated 
considerably. To some extent this is " due to the insistence on the 
so-called direct method, by wbicb tlie pupil learns to talk a little, 
but cannot write a sentence correctly. Tbe teacher is content 
with drilling boys in some haclmeyed conversational topics, but 
the ability to write is not cultivated. The subject matter is not 
properly explained. The idiomatic expressions used in the book 
are not understood by the pupils. There is a lack of proper supervi- 
sion on the part of head of schools in this respect ”.• ** 


In the English classes attached to vernacular middle schools 
the position is much worse, as the teachers employed for these 
classes ate generally untrained and possess insufficient knowledge 
of English. Moreover, they are not given opportunities to improve 
their knowledge. 


An obvious remedy would he to employ only trained Honours 
Graduat^ in English as English masters and to keep their know- 
ledge and enthusiasm fresh hy means of frequent refresher courses 
At the same time, it seems to he necessaiy that the teachine of 
English should be simplified and " made more domestic In 
" Vocational Education in India ” Messrs. Abbott 
and Wood gave valuable advice in this connection ; 

to devote more of his time to 
work-a-day English and less to Shakespeare, Shelley and 

h suggest that e^eu if seTboofe 

• ” Punj.-il,, page 47 . 

» Frontier Province, page '41, 

united Provinces, page 17. 

” Bind, page 84. 
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attempt to icacli cliildreii who ore suffering from the effects of 
luuiuutrition are very largely wasted. 

Medical Insiiection. — ^I'his imjiortaut aspect of school organisa* 
tion continued to receive atleuiion at the iiands of educational 
authorities, but a great deal remains to be done in most provinces 
before the arrangements, particularly in regard to treatment, can 
be regarded as reasonably satisfactoiy. 

In Iloinbay, where physical training is compulsory for oil 
students in secondary schools. Government have asked the school 
authorities to make adequate arrangements lor the medical 
examination of pupils at the beginning of every year in order to 
determine their fitness to receive physical training. In Bengal, 
medical inspection is mainly confined to Government and Govern- 
niuiit aided schools in Calcutta. District Boards and Municipalities 
also at times employ their health oilicers for school medical 
inspection. 

A coiiqilaint comes from the United Provinces that the inspec- 
tion hy the medical oilicers of health .arc perfunctory and are not 
of much use except for the purpose of collecting statistics. An 
Inspector of Schools has made a suggestion that “ the control of 
these medical officers should be transferred fiom the Medical to 
the Education Department for it is only then that they will 
realize their responsibility to the cause of education. 

In the Pimjah, as mentioned in last year’s report, most of the 
high schools have satisfactory arrangements for the medical inspec- 
tion and treatment of their boys. It is reported that all boys are 
examined at least once a year and the physical defects discovered 
are noted in a register, but unfortunately there are apathy and 
lack of co-operation on the part of parents and guardians. 

In Bihar, the school medical officers continued to inspect pupils 
in high, middle and training schools, to examine the sanitation 
of school premises and to deliver lectures on hygiene. ’Hie school 
staffs have now begun gradually to become interested in this matter 
and they point out the diseases to the parents, who, it is reported, 
are giving up their attitude of indifference. 

In Assam, all the Government high schools except three and a 
few aided high schools were medically inspected. 

In the North-West Erontier Province, the scheme for the medi- 
cal inspection of school children was extended to several rural 
schools during the year under review. Altogether, 21,267 boys 
were medically examined against 17,044 the previous year. 18,808 
were recommended for treatment, of whom 79 per cent, actually 
received the needed treatment, an encouraging result. 

In Sind, out of 187 secondary aided schools, only 27 have 
arrangements for medical inspection. Even these are usually of a 
rather haphazard character but it is satisfactory to remark that the 
Government have ordered that. “ the Sind Subordinate Medical 
Service Officers in charge of the Dispensaries in the mofussil should 


” tJuited Provinces, page 20. 
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carry out regularly a raontlily medical examination of the school 
childrcu atteiidiiig primary schools situated wilhiu the villages iu 
■which such Dispensaries are located 

In Delhi also the medical inspection of school children con- 
tinued during the year at a cost of Ks. 0,292. 20,023 boys and 
2,079 girls in urban areas and 9,924 boys in rural areas -were medi- 
cally ius]}cctcd; the defects were pointed out to parents and guar- 
dians but it is stated that “ interest in the majority of cases was 
at once difiicnlt to rouse and to maintain 

Medical inspection is of little or no use unless prompt steps are 
taken oitJier b 3 ' the parents or bj* the school authoiitics to deal 
■with the defects revealed. 

School Bvildings . — The condition of school buildings, ns stated 
in the last 3 'ear’s report, did not make much noticeable improve- 
ment thouglj in some provinces, notablj' the Punjab and Bihar, a 
number of new buildings were erected. But even the Punjab 
reports that some schools continued to have unsuitable and incom- 
modious buildings. 

Both iu the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, and 
perliaps iu other provinces nl.so. Government institiitions are 
generally housed in satisfactory buildings, but the accommodation 
provided in aided schools and schools controlled hy local bodies 
is in most coses inadequate. In the Central Provinces, had 
ooouomic conditions prevented the managements of these schools 
putting up new buildings or making noecssary extensions or 
improvements to existing buildings. In tliis province, the verna- 
cular middle schools have buildings of their o^wn but few are 
adequate for the numbers on their rolls. The condition of the 
buildings of such schools in the United Provinces is even worse. 
“ Class-rooms are overcrowded and verandahs too are used as class 
rooms. Annual repairs are not carried out thoroughly. Hostels 
are mostly unsuitable, specially where they arc located in rented 
buildings and do not pi’ovide sufficient accommodation 

In the Horth-'West Frontier Province, though some improve- 
ments have been made in the premises of Government high schools 
and of certain aided high and anglo-vernnonlar middle schools, 
much yet remains to ho done in ■ibis direction. Several of the 
schools continue to he housed in unsuitable, insanitary and 
inadequate buildings. 

Delhi and A jmer-Merwara also need many improvements in the 
existing school buildings. 

While it is true that a good building will not bj' itself make a 
good school, the contribution w'liich well-designed promises can 
make to the efficiency of both teachers and pupils can hardly he 
overestimated. 


*’ Sind, pngo 118. 

*■* Delhi, page 28. 

United Provinces, page 22. 
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V . — Primary Education (Boys). 

The main statistics relating to the primary education of hoys 

Table XVIII . — Main statistics of 


Brovlnco. 

Xo. of primary 
schools for boys. 

Total Ko« of pupils 
(boys and glrfs) in 
primary scliooh for 
imys. 

Enrolment of bora In classes I— V, 1038-30. 


1037-3S 

1038-30 

1037-33 

1038-30 

ClassI 

Class 11 

doss ni 

CloasIV 

Claes T 

Uadnis 

33,411 

37,368 

2,400,211 

2,513.620 

707,580 

425,870 

333.181 

280,002 

£07.068 

Bombay 

11,751 

14,871 

1,005,010 

1,120,830 

301,411 

103,550 

148,663 

110,033 

102,140 

Bengal, 

43,355 

41,720 

2,073,860 

2,160,041 

915,821 

507,600 

810,740 

180,002 

142,217 

Bolted Fiovlncea . 

18,376 

18,547 

1,221,216 

1,208,700 

400,045 

278,556 

180,583 

140,270 

106,129 

Bunjab 

6,862 

5,028 

378,074 

386,020 

'200,261 

172,052 

130,304 

112,588 

70.221 

Bihar . 

lfi,784 

10,136 

742,487 

770,233 

260,842 

163,787 

232,578 

113,732 

72,185 

Central Provinces 
and JBerar. 

4,307 


317,010 

328,402 

134,082 

80,880 

72,415 

67,247 

17,382 

.Assam 

0,295 

6,433 

314,507 

332,063 

121,507 

C1,7G7 

63,826 

43,010 

80,721 

Kortli-TTest Fron* 
tier i*rovlnro. 

oil 

603 

34,721 

37,785 

37,238 

11,610 

0,331 

7,082 

5,365 

Sind . 

3,06 1 

2,168 

131,330 

141,235 

47,323 

23,650 

18,303 

16,817 

13,067. 

Orlesa • , , 

7,128 

7,140 

265,838 

270,820 

65,180 

77,772 

47,640 

34,672 

17,916 

Coorg . 

116 

llfl 

0,983 ' 

10,310 

2,056 

1,304 

1,S47 

1,034 

837 

Belhl . 

154 

140 

16,202 

10,114 

9,750 

5,381 

4,303 

3,40ri 

2,728 

AJmcr>3Ierwan , 

S34 

234 

13,140 

13,201 

6,M3 

3,007 

2,743 

2,182 

1,244 

Paluchlvtan . 

82 

83 

2,302 

2,340 

1,800 

1,383 

1,027 

730 

305 

Bangalore . 

43 

41 

6,368 

5,351 

2,023 

1,633 

1,528 

1,201 

1,021 

lllnor Adinlaldra- 
tlona. 

40 

40 

7,100 

7,004 

4,644 

1,000 

1,830 

1,730 

1,300 

BomSII IFDIA . 



0,020,837 

0,407,782 

3,463,008 

2,070,475 

], 474,217 

1,110,305 

801.035' 


fa) Includes TXs, 2,032 spent on the llVarittir and Carpenlrjf sections 
[h) Inclodes Bs. 1,079 spent on the Tl'rarinp ond Carpentrif sections 
'Includes 49 hoys whose classwls^ 
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OTo indicated in' tlio following talile: — 
liriviary schools for hoys, 1938-39. 


Tota] JTa. of bon la 
dftucs I-^V 

Men (eacticrB In prlmnry 
flcliools, 1938-90, 

Fereentnoe of trained 
tenebrra. 

Total expenditure on piImuTy 
actiools for boya. 

1037-38 

1038-30 

Xotnl Ko. 

Trained 

1037-38 

1038-30 

1037-38 

1038-30 

ly054,400 

1,064,013 

80,084 

72,723 

7T-7 

81-1 

Bs. 

2,01,68,031 

Ita. 

2,08,64,086 

700,110 

804,747 

83,741 

14,802 

48^4 

44*0 

1,47,22,071 

1,66,40,170 

2 , 10 «ies 5 

2,165,089 

80,030 

20,882 

SS*6 

84*5 

08,60,043 

70,61,406 

1,104,101 

1,208,402 

80,070 

20,300 

70-2 

76-2 

88,41,007 

88.82,386 

784,057 

701,810 

12,100 

0,814 

800 

ei-0 

41,70,147 

42,08,028 

700,251 

737,121 

81,400 

10,840 

01-1 

01*4 

44,34,840 

44,62,777 

356,180 

302,012 

11,010 

7,712 

C4-2 

04-8 

33,05,048 

86,73,060 

307,350 

323,401 

8,785 

2,305 

27-7 

20-8 

18,33,407 

13,03,888 

00,481 

71,432 

1,142 

784 

78-1 

08-7 

4,20,630 

4,72,700 

100,387 

117,500 

5,362 

2,130 

4M 

80-0 

20,10,801 

27,83,716 

220,245 

£33,180 

12,114 

0,633 

C2D 

63-0 

13,00,374 

16,10,100 

0,628 

0,478 

826 

230 

74*8 

70*8 

(a) 

1,13,000 

<5> 

1,08,046 

24,180 

26,717 

480 

407 

81-2 

83-7 

2,03,804 

8,21,030 

16,001 

10,050 

472 

857 

70-8 

75-0 

1,01,770 

1,60,086 

4,460 

6,168* 

108 

102 

00-7 

04*4 

1,10,400 

03,068 

7,007 

7,860 

182 

130 

73-0 

74-7 

85,012 

86,705 

10,777 

11,608 

264 

103 

03*0 

04*2 

1,22,836 

1,28,440 

8,041,403 

8,020,108* 

* 333,872 

100,801 

68*4 

60*0 

( 0 ) 

0,02,20,018 

(5) 

7,17,03,680 

*<< 


* 
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Schools . — ^Tlie number of primary schools for boys shou'cd an 
increase of 071) during the year uuuer review as compared with a 
decieuso of l,y4o scUoois in the previous year. The schools under 
public muuugemeuts rose by 2,1 iO while aided schools fell by 723 
aud unaided schools by 776. 'riiis was partly duo to the tendency 
in some provinces, notably the Punjab and Delhi, to transler 
primary schools ii'om private managements to the control of Dis- 
trict and Municipal Boards. TJiei-e was a large decrease of 2,045 
schools in Madras and of 1,635 in Bengal, mainly as the outcome 
of the policy ol more judicious distribution and the amalgamation 
of contiguous but ineilicieut institutions. In other provinces the 
number increased, while among the Centrally Administered Areas, 
Delhi and Bangalore lost 5 and 2 institutions respectively and 
Baluchistan added one. The outstanding feature of the year was 
the huge increase of 3,120 primaiy' schools in Bombay, of which the 
share of the private hodies was 2,750. According to the Bombay 
report this '* sets a land-mark in the history of private enter- 
prize and was the result of the scheme of liquidation of mass 
literacy launched by Government during the year under report. 
With a view to encouraging the establishment of approved schools 
by local initiative and by the effort of voluntaiy agencies in villages 
w’ith a population of less than 700, a sum of 11s. 4 lakhs was set 
aside. Tho response was so gratifying that this provision was not 
only utilized in full but an additional allotment of Bs. 22,000 was 
made during the year. A net-work of schools in smaller villages 
is now spread over all the districts of the province. Government 
have anno\inccd their intention to follow this up and it is hoped 
that dxiring the course of next year all villages with a population 
of 1,000 or more will bo jjrovided with schools. 

In the Punjab, the number of District Board schools increased 
by 93, and this, it is stated, was “ not on account of any pro- 
gramme of expansion hut because of the reduction of unflourishing 
lower middle schools to the primary standard and of the develop- 
ment of branch schools into full primary schools,”® while ” the 
continuous decline in the number of aided and unaided schools is 
partly due to more effective supervision by the District Inspecting 
staff and stricter application of rules for award of grant in the case 
of former particularly and partly due to the healthy transfer of 
responsibility for primary education from private individuals to 
local Boards ”.® 

The main statistics table does not disclose the true position 
^ont the expansion of primary education in Ajmer-Merwara. 
During the year under review, 16 Government and 18 private 
primary schools were opened, but for statistical purposes this merely 
made up the deficiency of 28 Government schools retroceded to 
Mewar and Marwar States and of 6 unaided schools closed. !? 


' Bombay, pape .51. 
* Punjab, page 50. 
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pupils . — ^The aggregate auinter of pupils allcufling 150,281 
primary schools incrcuaed by 37T,895 pupils to 9,407,782, The 
iuciease iu the previous year was 261,788. Except lor Jlaugulurc, 
which recorded a fall of 17 pupils — au iiisiguificanl drop in view 
of a decrease of 2 schools — all the provinces and areas reported 
increases in eniolmeul. As was to he expected, the greatest 
increase of 123,920 pupils occurred in Bombay, but the increased 
of 92,191 pupils in Bengal in spite of a reduction of over 1,000 
schools and of 23,409 pupils in Madras where the number of schools 
declined by over 2,000 are still more noteworthy and speak well for 
the wisdom of the policy followed by the Madras and Bengal 
Governments in eliminating uneconomic and overlapping schools, 
and amalgamating smaller schools in close proximity to ouo 
another. 


The increase in Delhi of 912 pupils notwithstanding the closure 
of 5 schools and in contrast to a decrease of 291 pupils in tho 
previous year is also encouraging. There were over 47,000 more 
pupils on the books in the United Broviuces, 33,000 in Bihar, 
18,000 in Assam and 10,000 in the Central Provinces, 9,000 in 
Sind and 8,000 in the Pnnjah. The net result was a rise in 
average enrolment from 57 to 59. 


Co-education in primary schools for hoys was in operation to 
the ,^tont of 1,241,661 girls in the total enrolment of 9,407,7^ 
pupils; 76,159 W*^ve reading in primaiy schools for girls.’ 
Thus ttltogether 8,^2,380 hoys were enrolled in all primary scW» 
during 1938-39, tlie previous year the number being 7,974,703* 
lalnng into account the hoys studying in primary classes attached 
to secondary scnools, the aggregate number of boys in classes T.V 
was 8,926,108. During 1937-38 this number was 8,641 403, Tlie 
increase of 284,705 lioys was made up of 6,771 boys in class T 

Ti cLs IH. 21.5W in class IV 

and 83,668 in class T . The large morease m class V, and a Binnllcr 
increase in class I are hotli significant and 8atisfactor>r Tho 

1 ''' to the action taken 

by the Madras Government to prolong the school life of childrS 
in primary schools by raising incomplete acliools to class V 
standard, which resulted in an increase of 58,751 bovs in elnsq V 
during the vear At the same time the 

is .attributable to the restriction of odion to ^ 

between the classes. ^ diimnfsh the leakage 
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Tbe year under review not only saw a considerable expansion 
of primary education, but it also witnessed some real progress as 
the comparative percentage distribution of boys in classes I — W 
shows: — 



Class 1. 

Class II. 

Class m. 

Class IV. 

Class V. 

1937-33 . 

. 40-0 

22-fi 

16C 

12-0 

8-3 

1938-39 . 

. 38-7 

23-2 

160 

12-6 

9-5 


Wastage though less than it was is still a very long way from the 
irreducible minimum. 


Wastage . — The percentages of boys who reached class IV in the 
normal course of four yearn are given in the following table : — 

Taule XIX . — Wastage among boys in primary classes. 


Ftovlnce. 

NmtBEn or dots ih 

pRoronnoK or 
fiOYR IK 

'Wabtaoe rsitcxM- 
AQE. 

Glass 1, 
1035>30. 

Class 1T« 
1030-37. 

Clara m, 
1037-38. 

Class IV, 
1038-80. 

Class I, 
1035-36. 

Class IV, 
1038-80. 

1037-33. 


Sladru . • 

873,222 

410,175 

323,137 

280,002 

100 

32-2 

67 

67-8 

Bombay (Including Sind) 

201,007 

171,043 

102,735 

134,400 

100 

401 

63 

630 

Bongttt . , 

1.000,272 

381,084 

207,035 

180,002 

lOO 

10.0 

84 

83.1 

United Fiovlnccs 

170,303 

207,100 

180,275 

140,270 

100 

20-3 

72 

70.7 

Funlab . . 

332,133 

108,107 

135,027 

112,688 

100 

33.0 

00 

00.1 

Blhax (Intiladtng Oxlssa) 

201,035 

220,161 

177,722 

148,404 

100 

31.3 

46 

03.7. 

Control FroTlnecs and 
Beur. 

120,070 

83,438 

72,627 

67,247 

100 

474 

64 

62.0 

Assam • • • 

105,874 

67,784 

60,078 

43,040 

100 

41.2 

B 

684 

Ifoxth'Wcdt Frontier 
Province. 

33,700 

11,456 

0,305 

7,082 

100 

28.7 

70 

76.8 

Coots 

1,042 

1,224 

1,165 

1,034 

100 

63*0 

43 

87-0 

Delhi .... 

10,023 

4,711 

3,076 

3,465 

100 

34'6 

B 

65.4 

AJmer-Uerwara . , 

6.0DZ 

3,407 

2,701 

2,182 

100 

S5-8 

m 

64*2 

BalnchiaUn. ^ 

1,727 

1.628 

705 

730 

100 

42*8 

II 

67-^ 

Bangalore • 

3,054 

1,673 

1,378 

1,201 

100 

30 3 

H 

flOtV 

lanoi AdmlnbtnUone . 

3,801 

1,072 

1,600 

1,730 

100 

46-5 

B 

64-5 


3.011,237 

1,700,072 

1.422,024 

1,116,305 

100 

SU-0 


00*1 
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- The figures show a very slight improvement over the previous 
year. 

The causes of wastage were discussed at length in the last 
year’s report. It was pointed out at the same time that the; 
wastage pei’centages are somewhat misleading, as in the calculat- 
ing oi the numbers in the iii-st year oi the course the boys in the 
senior section of infant class who can hope to be promoted to the 
next standard and those in the junior section who cannot be passed 
on to class I after one year aiu both included. The special 
measures adopted by the Provincial Governments during the year 
under report to improve classification are indicated below ; — 

The Madras Government as previously pursued the policy of 
transforming all the incomplete schools into complete ones with 
five standards with the object of keeping children longer at school 
and discouraging premature withdrawal. 

In Bombay, the Educational Department suggested to the local 
bodies that they should adopt a rule limiting fresh admissions to 
the infants class to the two months following the reopening of the 
schools. Out of 38 local authorities 22 have adopted the sugges- 
tion. Another experimental measure designed to obviate stagna- 
tion in primaiy schools under present conditions and specially in 
the infants class was introduced during the year. According i(y 
fbiB fresh admissions to the infants class would henceforth be 
restricted to children who bad attained the age of 6 2 p?hs. This 
lias so far been carried into effect by 5 local authorities ouly. 

In Bengal, the policy of closing down inefficient schools has- 
effected some definite improvement. Whereas the number of boj's 
in class I has decreased by the significant figure of 80,000, ia 
class II the number inci'eased by 90,000, in classes IV and V by, 
9,000’ each. 

In the TTnited Provinces, some schools are soid to have succeeded' 
in reducing wastage by making the teaching more interesting 
through the instrumentality of illnstrative material. The appoint-* 
ment of women teachers for the infants has fui’ther'hMped in this 
direction. 


In the Punjab, " greater keenness on avoiding leakage and the 
laying of greater stress on better promotions is discernible. 
Bogus enrolment is being stamped o\it,' and the furthei' measures' 
with the same object referred to in the last year's report are now 
in operation. ' ' 


5 


hi-11-3 


Punjab, page 61. . . 
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In Sind, ilie following special steps have been taken witli a 
yiew to prevent wastage : — , 

(1) A Montessori Method Glass has been opened in the Train- 

ing College for Men, Hyderabad. 

(2) A revision of tbe cnrriculnm both in schools and in the 

training institutions with a view to bringing jt into 
closer harmony with local environment is nnder 
consideration. 

^(3) The proportion of trained teachers is being gradually 
raised. 

(4) The period of admissions into the infant class has been 

restricted to the £rst two months of the year in the 
municipal areas. 

(5) The Primary Education Act has been amended with a 

view to providing effective inspection and control of 
schools. 

In other provinces also remedial measures have been adopted 
and though the Provincial Governments generally “ are fully alive 
to the causes of wastage and are making strenous efforts to improve 
the situation,’*^ yet certain matters such as mal-administration on 
the part of local bodies, unsatisfactory conditions of service of 
teachers, unsuitable curricula, etc., remain to be tackled. Por 
example, the Central Provinces report states that “ poor teaching 
resulting from unsatisfactory conditions of service and cheap tj’pe 
schools are chiefly responsible for an absence of noticeable pro- 
gress ”.® The Bihar report is equally emphatic; — 

“ It was mentioned in last year’s report that there was a 
large number of admissions to the infant class but the figures 
for this year do not show any upward move in the next higher 
class, while those for classes II and III record a slight 
diminution. If this regrettable lack of progtess^is investigated, 
it will be found to be due in great part to the non-co- 
operation of local bodies with their advisers and to lack of 
control over their budgets 

Clearly in a country like India with its vast population scattere'd 
over innumerable villages, and with the prevalence of sickness in 
many forms, the attack on a major problem like wastage can only 
make progress by stages unless and until it becomes practicable to 
make primary education xmiversal and compulsory. 


‘11th Q. B. (1932-37), page 128. 
* Central Provinces, page 30. 
‘Bihnr, page 32, 
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Tasle XX. — Single-teacher primary schools for "boys. 


rrovtace. 

Slsglo-tcachcr Dchoob, 

Pcrccatfigo of sl 0 gle« 
teacher aehools to total 
number ofptliiiaty Bcbdole. 

loar-as. 

1088-30. 

1037-38. 

1038-30, 

UftOiu .... 



• 

24.317 

14,744 

SO-8 

89-G 

Sombny • • • • 




4.83G 

0.101 

4M 

84*0 

‘JSoBtal .... 




17,73# 

10,804 

40-0 

4aS 

tTnltcd ]?roTlnec3 « • 




S.76S 

4,633 

iB-i 

24-4 

rniUab .... 


« 

• 

1,8#B 

1,030 

32-4 

S2-4 

Blh*r .... 


■ 


11,860 

13,003 

03-1 

03-2 

Central riovinco nod Berai 




eoB 

1,107 

30-4 

20*1 

Assam . • . « 



« 

4.501 

4.043 

71-6 

* 71*0 

2!7arUk-Wcst Frontier Frovlaeo 



• 

SfiO 

410 

03*8 

62-7 

Bind • « • • • 



• 

808 

050 

4 s -6 

43*4 

Orlm .... 




8,765 

S,77S 

62-7 

&2>8 

Coots .... 



• 

01 

48 

52.8 

41-4 

ncihi .... 


• 


03 

65 

40>0 

*so-o 

AJmcr>Uonvar« • • • 


• 

• 

140 

180 

60-8 

60<4 

Baluchistan , ■ • 


• 

• 

04 

00 

78-0 

72-0 

Bongaloro .... 


• 


1 

2 


4-0 

Minor Aduinbtratlona . 


4 

• 

0 

5 

160 

12-0 

BUTISH IKOIA 

• 

W,170 

00,002 

40-4 

41-0 


Single-teacher schools . — is generall 7 recognised tliat these 
schools are potent causes of wastage, but in a country of small and 
wide-scattered villages it is dilhcult to reduce the numbers of them 
and impossible to do without them altogether. At the same time 
it is unfortunate that during the year under report the number of 
these schools should have increased by 2,486 to 66,662, an increase 
abated by all the units except Bombay, Bengal and Coorg. The 
percentage of single-teacher schools to the total number of primary 
schools increased from 40-4 to 41 •9. The situation deteriorated 
markedly in Madras where the percentage rose from 36‘3 to 39-5, 
the United Provinces from 15-1 to 24-4 and the Central Provinces 
from 20-4 to 26-1. Bombay deserves credit for having reduced the 
percentage of single-teacher schools from 41-1 to 34-9, in spite of 
the addition of not less than 3,000 primary schools. It is 
regrettable that in some provinces new schools started during the 
year could not bo staffed adequately, with the result that the 
endeavour for expansion so far from strengthening the primary 
education system has only '‘introduced .further source of wealoiess. 

An Inspector of Schools in the Punjab' has made the suggestion 
that uneconomical single-teacher schools might be closed down 
after bus warning, and thd staff thus released employed' dsewlicre 

6a 














GO 


ond lliat wh6re llie dislnncGS are not proliibitivc two or llirce Binglc' 
tcadicr Bcbools should ho coalesced into one huger sclioul and 
iurlher that the Einglc>lcat-hcr schools for ho 3 's should he converted 
into mixed schools with two or more teachers. ^Vhat is in theon' 
-a sound proposition is lilcelj' to remain a pious hope since it is 
stated in the report of that province that “ practicallj' all the 
Divisional Inspectors arc agreed that it is not possible to eliminate 
these schools altogether 

The Ilihar report has aflimied the opinion that ns “ real effi- 
cicuc}’ cannot be looked fon in a oae-toachcr school, the expenditure 
of public money on schools of this tj'pe should he checked In 
this province over (13 per cent, schools have onl 5 ’ one teacher, and 
in spile of the official view quoted above a fairh* large number 
of schools with only one teacher were given recognition during the 
year. It is some consolation to learn that two of the districts 
in the province were able to provide adequate staffs for their singlc- 
tcachcr schools. 

A large number of single-teacher schools exist in all the 
rentrally Administered Areas except Bangalore and it is to he 
hoped that it maj* be possible in the near future to provide the 
additional teachers without whom little real improvement in this 
respect caii he expected. 

Shift System . — This s.vsfem is useful as a temporary expedient 
in the case of schools which cannot he provided with a sufficient 
staff. In_ Bonihnj' G77 out of 14,871 primary schools hove intro- 
duced this sj’stem with some success. The application of this 
.system to o Biss’* tj'pe schools in a district in Bengal did not turn 
out satisfactoiy, though its introduction to the lowe.st class in three 
otlier districts proved helpful in many waj’s. The following 
advantages’ have been claimed for this system as applied to the 
lowest primarj' class: — 

(1) The inajorilj' of the pupils being in tlte lowest class, the 

difficulties of accommodation have been considerably 
reduced. 

(2) Better and more effective teaching of the beginners has 

been made pos'sible. This is perhaps the most notice- 
able result and is in striking contrast with former condi- 
tions in which most attention was paid to the teaching 
of the higher classes. 

(”) Economy in the number of teachers is made possible. 

(4) As all children are not at school simultaneously and parti- 
cularly as the bigger children attend school in the after- 
noon, the procedure finds favour with parents. 


’ Punjnh, pago 7. 

•Bihar, page 81. 

^Bengal, page 10. 

Trho originator Mr. E. E. Bics, I.E.S., 

1 Rrhnma o* S' stirvoy of primary edneation in IJenffal in 1921-22 framed 
on the hiiEis /’■oo primary cdnrntion in nrhnn ns weTl rural nr^as 

and rccurrinp ®orcmmcnt of half the cost, capital 

g, the other half being tnct hy tho Local Body concerned. 
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The Bombay report cites arguments for ami against tbc system, 
but whereas the adA-autagos described are substantially the same as 
those mentioned above the objections against the system lose some 
of their force if the system is introduced only for infant class and 
standard I. It cannot, however, be maintained that under any 
circumstance tbo shift system is an adequate substitute for a full 
time school with a full staff. 

Compulsory Bdii/mtion . — ^Thc comparative position of areas 
under compulsion for the year under report and the preceding year 
is shown in the following table: — 


TAnnn XXI . — Areas under Compulsion, 1938-39^ 


Province. 

Urban areas. 

Rural 

nrons. 

No. of vningos in 
rural arena 
under compulsion. 

1M7.3S. 

1038-.3D. 

1037-38. 

1938.30. 

Stadras . . . 


27 

28 

7 

101 

104 

Bombay . . , 


0 

0 

2 

143 

143 

Bengal . 


o 

1 

— 

— 


'Dniled Provinces . 


30 

30 

25 

1.224 

1,224 

Punjab . . 


03 

00 

2,047 

8,823 

10,033 

Bilmr . , . 


mm 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Central Provinces 

and 


32 

8 

401 

1,210 

Bohar. 


■■ 





Sind . , . 

• 


1 

2 

500 

768 

Orissa . 

• 

B 

1 

1 

14 

22 

Delhi . 

• 

B 

1 

8 

15 

12 


Satisfactory progress in the way of making compulsion oifectivo 
cannot bo recorded though a few local bodies seem to have done 
their best. The record of the majority, however, in this respect 
is far from commendable. 

Tlie Bombay report remarks that ** no local authority appears 
to have taken any stringent measures beyond the issue of notices 
In order to obtain eft'eclivo conU-ol over primaiy education, the 
Provincial Government amended their Primary Education Act and 
took away certain powers from Local Boards. A further reference 
to this will be made later in this chapter. Under the amended 
Act the Government declared universal free arid Compulsorv 
Primpry Education to ho their ultimate goal. Furthermore thov 
made a special provision in the budget for 1939-40 to finance anv 
'•schemes of compulsion submitted by local authorities 


"Bonibr»3-, page 70. 
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In ono Mnnicipality in the United Provinces 37*6 per ctent. 
pupils attending schools in compnlsory areas readied standard IV 
and presumable permanent literacy, in another 40 per cent., and 
yet in other 62'2 per cent. — a creditable record. On the other bond, 
the situation degenerated sadly in other Municipalities irom 14’5 
per cent, reaching standard IV to 8 per cent.; Irom 15 per cent, 
to 8-7 per cent., from 21‘S per cent, to 14-8 per cent., and from 
37'2 per cent, to 21-8 per cent. Similar varied pci'centages vere 
registered for rural areas. On the whole the position can be summed 
up ill the following quotation from the United Provinces report: 

“ The figures make dismal reading .... The whole 
scheme needs revision and the experimental areas closed and 
the money better applied. The local education authorities are 
largely respon.sible for the poor results ns thej' will not enforce 
compulsion and arc apathetic, hut the economic condition of 
the people has been a great obstacle to success — the children’s 
labour cannot be spared and nothing but economic betterment 
will remove this 

In the Punjab, efforts were directed towards making the enforce- 
meut of compulsion where it existed real and effective. But ns 
pointed out in the 1937-38 report the unsuitability of certain of the 
ureas selected for compulsion hindered progress. Certain other 
reasons, c.^., the indifference of attendance committees and the 
law’s long delays, were also responsible for a rather unhappy state 
of affairs. The neAV Primary Education Act may perhaps remove 
the present defects. 

In Bihar, compulsion is still in an embryonic stage and no 
comments on its success can be made. It has been decided to intro- 
duce compulsion in all ^[unicipalitics situated at district head-' 
quarters and Government has offered generous grants for the 
purpose. 

In the North-'West Proutier Province, a Bill for the introduc- 
tion of free and compulsory primaiy education in the province was 
passed during the year under review, and as a first step it was 
proposed to introduce free and compulsorj’^ primary education far 
all boys of school-going age within the boundaries of the Municipal 
Committee, Peshawar. Por this purpose a grant of Ps. 12,000 for 
the first year and Es. 24,000 annually for future years was 
sanctioned. ‘ * 

The Delhi Municipal Committee has reported the result of com- 
pulsion to be below expectations. In rural areas want of funds 
obstructed the introduction of compulsion in more areas, while in 
New' Delhi the scheme has not received the approval of Govern- 
ment. In Ajmer-Merwara, the question of applying compulsion 
in selected^ areas was under the consideration of the local 
administration. 


“ United Previncos, page 29. 
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Most of the mstage prevalent in the primary education can ha 
checked if compulsion is applied effectively. To make it effective 
there must he a judicious selection of areas, rigid enforcement of 
the provisions of Act in those places where it is operative, infliction 
of deterrent penalties on recalcitrant parents, end a general tighten- 
ing up of the control of Provincial Governments through the 
Ministry of Education over the whole system of primary education.) 
The closure of inefficient single-teacher and unnecessary schools, 
the concentration of attention on schools in those areas where the 
parents are sympathetic towards education, and most important of 
all the awakening of interest and responsibility in local bodies who 
largely control primary schools are preliminary steps which should 
be taken for improving an admittedly unsatisfactory situation. 

Control . — ^The table below shows the amount of direct control 
which Government, local bodies and private agencies exercise over 
primary schools. 


Tauuk XXII . — Percentage diatrihution of ptimary schools iy 
management, 19.33-39. 


i 

Fiovlncfi. 

BonooLS itiiKiAiim) 

BY 

Government. 

Local Bodies. 

PrlV&te 

HanagementB. 

Usthtts « « « • 

• • • 


i'2 

42*0 

63*2 

jSomliay « • « « 

• • » 


02 

06*a 

83*0 

ncojal .... 

« « • 


0-2 

10*6 

8S*3 

United Ptortoces . . 

• • * 


0-X 

74-S 

SB‘7 

Punlal) . • • « 

• • • 


0-2 

8&‘4 

U'i 

Bihar , • • « • 

• • • 


.. 

17*0 ^ 


Conferel Provinces and Bexar • 

V « « 


02 

04*0 

6*2 

Jlssoin • • • • 

• • ■ 


6C 

72*1 

£2*3 

Xorth-Wost Frontier Province 

• • • 



»3'8 

{•3 

Sind • • • • • 

• • * 


- 

C07 

20-8 

OrlssA , . . « • 

• • • 


1-7 

i3*& 


Coorg . . . • • 



4*3 

75*0 

' iSa-i 

Dam 




7M , 

£8*0 

Jk-Imci'K^wara . « 



*C0'2 1 

8*6 

81*3 

BaluchisbtQ . • « • 


-• 

fiS'B "■ 


'1*2 

BaOgaiore . « . . 



2*1 * 

4S-8 : 


MIooi AdmUibtnitlans 



S2-5 

22^ 

«-0 


nnnisa Ixnu 

• 

15*4 

BHi 

42-1 


In view of recent complaints of laxity in administration on the 
part of local bodies which control a large proportion of primary 
schools some Provincial Governments took measures during the 
year under review to make administration more efficient. 
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The 3Iadras Elementary Education Act. of 1920 was amended 
■with a view to the abolition of the District Educational Councils 
which experience showed had not worked satistactorily. In con- 
set^uence they ceased to exist from 1st June 1939. Several other 
amendments were made in the Act to improve the conditions of 
•service of teachers serving under private managements and to 
provide ior the direct paj'ment of grants to teachers in cases 
.where managements fail to pay their salaries regularly and for 
due notice being given by the parties concerned before a teacher 
leaves the service of a management or the management projioses 
to terminate his engagement. 

The Bomliay Government also amended their Primary Educa- 
tion Act during the year under report. As a result, the adminis- 
trative officers of local bodies have become Government servants 
and are now more free to exercise the powers vested in them. 
Government have resumed full control of the inspecting staff and 
have taken certain powers of control over the School Boards similar 
to those exercised over the local bodies. Another important event 
M'as the establishment of a Provincial Board of Primaiy Education 
to advise Government. As a result, several improvements have 
been effected, for example, “ appointments of teachers are made 
on the basis of merit and not through influence that candidates 
may bring to bear; transfers are made only when the exigencies 
of the Department require and not merely to suit the conveniences 
of the teachers or the whims of School Board members and the 
teachers have now got “ greater peace of mind and sense of 
security and more freedom to do their work On the other 

hand, the amended Act is said to have engendered an attitude 
of indifference in School Boards, but it is hoped that this will 
not endure. 

The Sind Government also agreed to certain amendments to 
the Bombay Primary Education Act, which operates in Sind as 
well, with a view to improving the administration of primaiv 
education. The adminis^ative officers and supervisjors have 
become Government employees and thus independent of the local 
Boards. 

_ On the other hand in certain other provinces no improvement 
M to be noted in the standard of educational administration. 

were recorded in the Dnited Provinces, the Pun.'jab, 
Bihar, Oeiitral Provinces and Assam that cases of friction between 
the educational officers and local bodies, and instances of mal-ad- 
ministoation were by no means uncommon. The Puniab report has 
remarked that “ the time has definitely come for Government to 
review the whole position in regard to the delegation of powers 
as We 1 M the general question of relationship between the educa- 
ona officers and the local bodies. The matter has been hanging 


” Bomhay, page 77. 
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fire for a considerable time, and an urgent solution is desirable 
The Director of Public Instruction, Assam is emphatic in this 
connection: “It is high time tliat the control of vernacular 
education should be taken from local bodies into the hands of the 
Minister for Education “P* It is cleai’ that the time has come 
when local bodies must either discharge efficiently their educa- 
tional responsibilities or hand them over to those who will. 

Basic Priviary Education . — The system of education which is 
jiopularly called the “ "Wardha Scheme " and Avas embodied in 
tlie Zakir Husain Committee’s report lays emphasis on educa- 
tion through activity. The Wardha Scheme has come in for a 
^i‘eat deal of criticism, much of it xmjustifiable. It is not for 
instance correct to say that it is primarily concerned with the 
production of saleable material, or that it regards spinning and 
weaving the onlj' basic craft worth teaching in schools or that it 
overlooks the importance of religious education. A truer estimate 
■of its educational value has been formed by the Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces: “This scheme is not a political 
stunt or a party slogan but an adaptation to Indian needs of 
foducational changes which have won acceptance in Europe and 
America and have revolutionized the elementary stage of educa- 
tion in England.’’*® 

During the year under report some provinces were able to 
'introduce Wardha Scheme in their existing schools or to open new 
“ basic ” schools. 

The GoA'ernment of Dombay sanctioned a scheme to open about 
100 “ basic ’’ schools from June 1939 — GO in four compact areas 
and 40 in isolated places; one sdiool was working on the lines 
of the "Wardha Scheme for about 8 months. In the United Pro- 
vinces, a committee appointed by the Provincial Government sub- 
mittefl an interim report recommending the adoption of this scheme 
with certain modifications. To train teachers in the “ basic ” 
system of education, a training college was started during the 
vear, to Avhich an experimental “ basic ” school consisting of 
classes I and II, where the actual 8y6te7n was worked out, was 
attached. In addition, a course was started at the college to train 
■98 craft teachers who were later distributed among the Basio 
Eefre.sher centres. Two teachers from each District Board were 
sent to the Basic Training College to undergo a three months 
refresher course in the basic system of education. At the head- 
quarters of the seven inspectorate di.strictB in the province, primary 
school teachers from District and Municipal Boards also rinder- 
went training in the methods of “ basic ” education after the 
close of the year. 


*’ Punjab, page 34. 

“ As-sam, page 6. 

’* Fnitcd Provinces, pages 3-4.. 
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In Biliar, a Basic Education Board under tLe CliaipaanshijJ 
of tlie Education Minister was constituted to organise basic educa- 
tion. This Board selected Brindaban for an experiment and a 
sum of Es. 20,000 was placed at its disposal for expenses in con- 
nection with it. 26 schools were opened on the 13th April 1939 
and the teachers trained at the Patna Training College during the 
first emergency course were absorbed in them. The basic crafts 
•selected were spinning and gardening. 

In the Central Provinces, a syllabus on the lines of the 
iWardha Scheme, prepared by a committee appointed by Govern- 
ment in March 1938 under the Chairmanship of Dr. Zakir Husain, 
was approved by Government for adoption in the primary schools. 
In January 1939, Government issued orders permitting the intro- 
duction of this syllabus in the primary schools, provided that 
teachers, equipment and material were made available by the 
management. The scheme for the establishment of Vidya Maudirs 
also came into effect during the year. Sixty-eight offers of plots 
were accepted by Government and the acceptance of other offers 
was under consideration. The Wardha Normal School was con- 
verted into the Vidya Mandir Training School and 153 candidates 
on completing their training were posted under four district 
councils for practical training. 

In Assam, the Government provided a sum of Bs. 1,000 to 
encourage the study of Hindustani, and also Es. 1,200 for the 
training of teachers of “ basic " schools under the Wardha Scheme. 

In Orissa, Government set up a Board of Basic Education 
and seven persons including two Government servants were deputed 
to the Vidya Mandir Training School at Wardha with a view to- 
starting on their return a training school in Orissa on the principles 
of basic education. 

On the other hand, Madras, Bengal, the Punjab’, the North- 
West Prontier Province and Sind did not introduce the Wardha 
Scheme in their recognised schools. The Punjab, however, framed 
a scheme embodying certain of its main features. The North-West 
Prontier Province proposed to send four teachers to undergo train- 
ing at the Jamia Millia, Delhi, and on their return to put them 
in two or three specially selected schools in order to give the 
scheme a trial. 

At the moment the scheme is still in an experimental stage 
and it is premature to express any too definite opinion as to the 
contribution it may . ultimately make towards placing primary 
education on a sounder and more practical basis. 

Teachers . — ^The percentage of trained teachers in primary 
«ho(ds will be found in columns 15 and 16 of table X Vill- 
i' or British India, the percentage improved from 58‘4 to 59. The 
percentage of trained teachers increased' in all the provinces except 
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T3ombay, TTnited Provinces, Assam, North-’W est Prontier Province, 
3md, Coorg, Ajmer-Merwarn and Palncliistan. TUe position re- 
mained very unsatisfactory in Bengal witli only 34*5 per cent, 
trained teachers and in some other provinces also. 

In Bombay, the decrease, in percentage was due to the employ^ 
ment by local authorities of a number of untrained teachers in 
'Connection with the sclicmcs of general expansion. On the recom- 
mendation of the Primary Teachers’ Training Conuniltce, which 
had emphasised the need for training as many of the teachers 
already in employment as possible within a reasonably short time. 
Government put the necessary measmes in train. It is reported 
that “ a large number of qualified teachers have already been 
admitted to the expanded and newly opened training institutions 
and it is hoped that with the full introduction of the schenio 
aiore and more primary teachers will bo trained and the standard 
■of education in the primary schools will be raised and stagnation 
in the lower classes will be appreciably minimized.”*' 

Bengal rightly regards the problem of the training of teachers 
as one of the most vital problems confrontiag the Education 
Department in view of the comparatively small proportion of 
trained men teachers (34‘5 per cent.) in primai-y schools. It is 
reported that “ steps arc being taken for the establishment of 
training centres (attached to selected high schools) for teachers of 
primary scliools in cess-paying districts in the near future 

An important event of the year in connection with the.question 
of securing an adequate supply of teachers in Bengal was the 
appointment of a committee to advise Government concerning the 
problem of primary education. The following recommendations 
relating to teachers were made by the commitloe and were under 
the consideration of the Government at tlic close of the year : 

(1) All newly appointed teachers should be matriculates and 

should be trained. 

(2) Primary school teaching should he made a profession with 

prospects of promotion to Inspectorships ns well as 
Headmasteiships. 

<3) An additional supply of G,000 trained teachers per year 
is required aud arrangements should he made accord- 
ingly. The training should cover everything that 
appertains to village life and welfare. 

(4) "Where possible lady teachers should he appointed for 
primary schools. 

It is to he hoped that early steps may be taken to implement 
these recommendations. *■ 


“Bomljay, pngo 62. 

" Bengal, page 10. ' 
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In the Punjab, where the percentage of ti-ained men teachers 
was as high as 81 , “ strenuous ehoits were made in each 
district to refresh teachers. The results achieved manifested 
themselves in increased enrolment, better average attendance and 
reduction in stagnation. The increase^ in the efficiency of staff 
brought with it considerable reduction in the cost of maintaining 
primary schools.”^® 

The North-West Frontier Province has reported a serious 
shortage of qualified teachers with the result that untrained pupil 
teachers had to be appointed to vacancies caused by the opening 
of new primary schools. A hope has, however, been expressed 
that “ the deficiency of qualified teachers wdll be made up during 
the current year when such teachers become available 

In Assam, the complaint made in the last year’s report has 
been repeated that local bodies appoint untrained teachers even 
when trained teachers are available. 

Such is the situation prevailing in the various provinces. An 
adequate supply^ of trained teachers remains the first and foremost 
requirement of primary schools. * Refresher Courses ’ for the 
teachers already in employment are hardly less important. 

Pay of Teachers . — ^The scales of pay of prima^ school trained 
teachers, men and women, which differ from province to provmce, 
are given in an Appendix* to this report. 

It will be observed that there is a considerable dispari^ 
between the salaries in Government schools and those in schools 
under the control of local bodies. The latter are as a rule ex- 
tremely inadequate. Another drawback of service under local 
bodies is that salaries are not paid regularly. The Central Pro- 
vinces report has aptly pointed out that “ the local bodies will 
readily realise that when teachers working under their control do 
not receive regular pa3rments of salaries and experience want or 
consideration in other ways, they are likely to lose interest in 
their work and become discontented. This must exercise an 
adverse influence on their efficiency as teachers and thus on the 
general progress of education in the province.”®® 

As a contrast to this it is pleasant to note, as already men- 
tioned, that during the year under report the Madras Government 
framed rules to improve the conditions of service of teachers in 
elementary schools under private management. 


’• PunjaTj, page S2. 

** North-West Frontier Prorincc, page CO. 
** Central Provinces, page 31 - 
* Printed separately. 
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' In Marclx 1939, tlie Bomljay Governmen.t appointed a committee 
“ to enquire into tlie position in respect of the pay and allowances 
of primary teachers and to advise them as to the best method of 
removing the anomalies and hardships This is a step in 
the right direction, although in actual fact the scales for primary 
teachers in Bombay already compare favourably with those in 
most other provinces. 

Tuition . — In many areas, efforts to make the teaching more 
interesting and attractive were continued during the year under 
report. 

Ifor example, the Punjab reports that “ methods of instruction 
have undergone a radical change with salutoiy efiect. In place 
of being watertight and detached institutions, the schools have 
become community centres intimately connected with the areas 
they are intended to serve 

The United Provinces, North-West Frontier Province and 
Sind reports also give a similar impression. In other provinces 
also, particularly in Madras, Bombay and Central Provinces, the 
position in this respect though not specifically referred to in the 
reports may be taken as being satisfactory. 

An important feature of the year in Bombay was the provisional 
introduction of a revised syllabus in the practising schools attached 
to training institutions. It is proposed to introduce this also 
in tho existing primary schools from June 1940. Another innova- 
tion was the preparation of a simplified course of instruction 
suited to the requirements of small village schools. 

In the Central Provinces, as already stated, the syllabus pre- 
pared by Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee on Basic Fducation was 
permitted to be introduced in primary schools, provided that 
trained teachers, equipment and material were made available by 
'the management. 

Expenditure . — The total expenditure on primary schools for 
boys increased by Rs. 24-8 lakhs to Rs. 7,17,03,580, the increase 
during the previous year being about Rs. 16} lakhs. 

The figures of expenditure by provinces are given in columns 
17 and 18 of table XVIII. It will be found that the expenditure 
increased in all the provinces except Ajraer-Merwara and Balu- 
-chistan,- where the decreases were slight, due in tlie former to the 
retrocession of a certain number of primary schools to the Mewar 
and Marwar States, and in the latter mainly to the elimination 
of expenditure from Board funds. The largest increase in expen- 
diture i^of about Rs. 8 lakhs occurred in Bombav, followed bv 
Madras with about Rs. 7 lakhs. , ^ 


” nombay, page 63. 
"Punjab, page S2. 
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The percentage distribution of espenditnre from the T&riouff 
sources, and average cost per child in a primary school for hoys- 
are shown in the following table: — 


Table XXIII. — Percentage distribution of expenditure from 
various sources and average cost per child in a primary school 
for boys, 1938-39. 


Province. 

Oovemment 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Bees. 

Other 

sources. 

Avezoco cost 
per cnilde 

Zlndiu ...... 

50-88 

27-34 

2-40 

13-38 

Ba. A. P. 

8 4 2 

Bombay ...... 

63-0 

25*3 

4-4 

0-7 

14 0 0 

Bengal ...... 

30-1 

£4*8 

25-2 

10-0 

3 4 10 

United Fioilncea .... 

04-8 

28-8 

S-9 

2-6 

7 0 0 

PnnjAt) 4 • • • « • 

00-17 

83-05 

1-53 

4-35 

11 0 0 

Bihar 

0-28 

78-35 

lS-40 

12-88 

0 6 1 

Central Fiovlncea and Bcrar . . 

35-57 

68-04 

1-60 

4-80 

10 4 6 

Assftin •••«•• 

05-33 

£2*38 

0-04 

12-25 

4 3 0 

K..W. r. ProTtnco .... 

42-4 

44-0 


13-1 

10 7 e 

Sind 

67-0 

30-1 


103 

21 0 0 

Otiam ...... 

74-22 

7-61 

0-20 

0-07 

6 0 0 

Ooorg 

50-67 

43-83 

3-80 

2-30 

10 6 0 

nclhl ...... 

SO-3 

68-5 

M 

10-1 

10 4 0 

AJnier.SIomBta «... 

40-0 

27-0 

6-2 

27-8 

12 1 7 

Baluclilstan ..... 

00-72 


0-28 

• • 

34 3 0 

Bangalore 

41-3 

38-3 

3-7 

10-7 

10 0 3 

•n ..... .. f 1038-30 

83-7 

81-3 

■1 

■I 

7 0 11 

iiritlali India (Including j 

3diiioi AdnJaiati&Uosaja i 

L 1037*38 

40-0 

33-2 

0-5 

11-3 

7 10 8 


^ total cost per child has decreased, also the shares of local 

bodies, fees and ‘ other sources ’ in the total expenditure, while 
the relative contribution from Government has increased. 

. The provincial ^figures show that education in primary schools 
M practically free in Assam, Baluchistan and. Iforth-West Frontier 
1 rovince; while in Delhi, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Sind, 
a ns and to a l^ser extent in the United Provinces and Bombay, 
from fees charged are negligible. The ‘larger receipts 
fnot ti, source in Bengal and Bihar are accounted for by the 
^ niony of the primary schools are under private manage- 
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The avornge cost per child in a primary school is largely 
determined hy the salaries paid to teachers. The figures in 
column G of table XXIII will indicate where the comparative 
position of teachers in this respect in the various provinces is. 

School Buildings . — On the whole, the situation with regard to 
the provision of modern buildings for boys’ primary schools remains 
unsatisfactory. The acquisition of suitable sites is often the main 
problem. In the existing financial circumstances the erection on 
a large scale of thoroughly up-to-date premises has had to be 
regarded in most areas as outside practical politics but sponcr or 
later the whole question of designing schools which will both fit 
for their purpose and reasonably be cheap must be taken in hand. 

In some areas, however, definite progress can be recorded. 
In Madras, for instance, the number of buildings constructed 
during 1938-39 for tho accommodation of elementary schools for 
boys was GOO, of which 96 were for schools imdcr public manage- 
ment. 

In Bombay, only about 25 per cent, of boys’ schools wore 
housed in their own buildings whereas more than 4G per cent, 
were held in rent free buildings and these being mainly Chaodis, 
Dharmshalas, etc., were usually unsuitable. About 24 per cent, 
had rented buildings. This matter received thorough investigation 
and it was recognised that if all the primary schools were to 
be provided with buildings of their own, the total cost of con- 
struction, on a very modest scale of design, would exceed two 
crores, a burden which the local bodies even with generous help 
from Government could hardly undertake unless ‘ philanthropic 
support ’ of ‘ populor contrihuiaons ’ were forthcoming in a very 
liberal measure. 

Government placed a eum of Es. one lakh at the disposal of, 
the Director of Public Instruction for distribution among the 20 
•districts of the province at the rate of Es. 6,000 per district and 
the latter amount was placed at the disposal of a special com- 
mittee for each district on condition tnat an equal sum was 
provided by the District Local Board from its own funds or partly, 
from its own funds and partly from private contributions. 


VI . — Training of Teachers, 

The provision for the training of men teachers in secondary 
and primary schools is dealt with- in this chapter and that for 
women teachers will he found in chapter TII. 

• Training Colleges.— The number of training colleges for men 
itcreased by 1 to 19, the newly established college being “ the 
Government Basic Training College, Allahabad The enrol 
ment in them went up from 1,421 to 1,G8G. ' The number of men 
radCT training, however, rose only by 153 to 1,668. The statistics 
these colleges by provinces is given in the following table:— 
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Taih.k XXIV . — Tutinintj colleges for 7nen. 


rni\ Inor. 

19a7-3S. 

103S-30. 

Xnml.tr. 

i:nrnl* 

fnrm. 

Total 
tin, of 
ni-n 
ond-r 
tninia;. 

Xttmber. 

H 

Total 
Xi>. or 
iD'n 
under 
tralalns. 

Madm ... 

a 


3 

39i 


3 

303 

391 

BombW 

• 

■ 

} 

lOd 


1 

100 

83 

ncocal . 

• 

* 

3 

101 


3 

loa 

193 

VDllrd FroTlacrs . 

• 


(a)0 

S9G 


(n)7 

403 

437 

Panjab . 



rb 



n 

161 

1S( 

nibtr . . . 

. 


1 

4I> 

46 

1 

04 

S3 

Central Frovlnet^ and llcrar 


I 

ISO 

131 

1 

143 

ISO 

Auam ... 

• 

• 

• • 

• 4 

(6)f0 

• • 

• • 

(i)-6 

Sind . 

• 

• 

• « 


• 4 

• • 

• * 

- 

Orbea . . . 

. 

• 

1 


33 

1 

£9 

37 

narnsti l<tpu 


1.1 

■sa 

1,410 

10 


1,183 


(a) Incltttld tlic (cttchlrt; (Irpirttnrnfi AtCarhctl to the ifisdtt *od An.;47b 

0) iUpresenU number of UoilcaU Cn tlie 1J,T. ClaM attacW to St. ITUmond'f College, f WUonj?. 


Though three training colleges, viz., (1) Sccontlarr Training 
College, Bombay, (2) Shri Maharuni Tnrabui Teachera' College, 
KoUiapur, and (3) Secondary Teacheis’ College,^ Baioda, are 
nlHliated to lloinhaj* University, onl^* the first is silunlcd in the 
Bonibnj’ Presidency. As this college caters for Sindhi students 
as ■well, the fat-ilitics for training graduntc teachers can hardly 
be considered as ndcquutc, especially as the percentage of trained 
men teachers in secondary schools in this province is 23’7 and in 
Sind only 19*0. It is, however, satisfactory that, the Bombay 
Governmenl have now realised the necessity for increasing train- 
ing facilities and have sanctioned the establishment of a new 
sccondaiy training college at Beignmn. This college was formally 
opened in June, 19.39 niul will provide for the training of 100 
teachers every year. In addition to the training colleges prepar- 
ing candidates tor the B.T. degree, provision exists for the recogni- 
tion of training classes, whicli prepare teachers, mostly non- 
graduates, for the Sccondaiy Teacheis’ Certificate Examination. 
Though a teacher “ holding this certificate is not regarded as 
trained, he is in a much hettor position to conduct a class than 
an uncertifi Gated teacher 

' Bengal has two regular training colleges for training teachers 
for Indian secondary schools. During the year under review 183 
students, all of whom were studying for tlie B.T. course, wore on 
the roll. St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, had also 14 students in 
the B.T. course. As mentioned in the Inst year’s report, Calcutta- 


* Bombay, page 43. 
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University has also started short training conrses for teachers in 
specific subjects, thereby supplementing the work of the Govern- 
ment training colleges. This province has the largest number of 
men teachers (28,491) in secondary schools, against 10,411 in 
Madras, 6,582 in Bombay, 11,266 in. the United Provinces, 
8,429 in Bihar, but almost the lowest percentage (21-3) of trained 
teachers. The facilities for training are inadequate and those that 
exist do not appear to be used to the fullest extent. In Bengal 
a system has lately been introduced permitting the graduate 
teachers of secondary schools to appear in the B.T. examination 
as private candidates under certain conditions. It is stated that 
the “ problem of the dearth of trained teachers in non-Govemment 
secondary schools may to some extent be solved by the adoption 
and steady maintenance of this system It is difficult, however, 
to believe that private preparation and examination on these lines 
can be an efficient substitute for a course of full-time training. 

The opening of the Basic Training College at Allahabad as 
a result of the recommendation of the Education Be-organization 
Committee, United Provinces, raised the number of training 
colleges in the province to seven. The newly opened college is 
under the control of the Director of Public Instruction and trains 
teachers in the basic system so as to provide instructors for circle 
refresher courses for primary schoof teachers, who sit for the 
Licentiate of Teaching Examination. Dr. Zakir Husain, the 
Chairman of the Wardha Education Committee, has been appoint- 
ed as one of the practical examiners in the L.T. examination. 
" Educationists from other provinces in India visited this school 
to see the working of this modified Wardha Scheme of Education. 
The college has felt its way carefully and has not adopted any 
method without careful experiment and testing. It makes no 
special claims but is ready to adapt and adopt any fruitful methods 
to brighten and improve instruction ”.® The starting of this 
institution is a very interesting development. 

The only other matter to he noted about training colleges in 
tbiB province is that in the college attached to the Benares Hindu 
University, a special coiirse in Hindi was started, and primary and 
rural education, experimental education and infant education 
were introduced as special subjects. A special class for training 
. adult education teachers was also conducted by the college. 

As usual, a large nxunher of candidates with good academic 
qualifications continued to be attracted to the Central Training 
College, Lahore. Out of 167 candidates admitted, 54 had the 
Master’s degree, nine had secured Honours in the B.A. or B.Sc. 
examinations and eight were first class graduates. The complaint 
is, however, made that quite a number of students joined the 
Training College who had studied no school subjects except 
English during their college careers. As “ at present many of 
them drift into the teaching profession not by choice but by 
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Bengal, page 13. 

United Provinces, page 63. 
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cheer force of circumstances, efforts are made to gef; over this 
difficulty by holding an admission test in English and other school 
subjects. Thus the imsuitable material is eliminated at the very 
start and the teaching stajS are able, in consequence, to devote 
their time to teaching educational principles and methods ratiier 
than the details of subject matter 

Bihar with only one training college fPatna) where enrolment 
was only 58, including 5 students for we degree of Master of 
Education, also affords inade’quate training facilities. Since 
45-8 per cent, of the men teachers in secondary schools are 
untrained, the urgent need for the expansion of the existing college 
or the opening of more such institutions needs no emphasis. 

The Spence Training College, Jubblepore, the only institution 
of its kind in the Central Provinces, does not meet the growing 
demands of the province for trained teachers; applications for 
admission from outside the province continue to be received. The 
Principal has submitted a scheme for the enlargement of the 
college, an important feature of which is the extension of the 
Model High School in order to provide the necessary minimum of 
practising classes. 

As in the previous year, teachers and sub-inspectors in Assam 
.were trained in the B.T. class attached to the St. Edmund’s 
College, Shillong, which had 76 students under training. With 
only 36'4 per cent, trained men teachers in secondary schools, 
the need for more trained teachers and the provision of increased 
facilities for training is obvious. 

In Orissa, the Training College at Cuttack was reorganised 
during the year so as to admit thirty students instead of twenty- 
five and the staff was strengthened by the addition of another 
lecturer. Bursaries in place of the existing stipend system were 
introduced as an experimental measure for a period of five years. 

The North-West Erontier Province and Sind have no training 
colleges of their own. The need of the former is met by the college 
at Lahore, and of the latter by the Secondary Training College, 
Bombay. The former province is, however, fortunate in haying 
75 •! per cent, of its men teachers in secondary schools trained 
and werefore does not require a separate institute for training 
teachers so long as the Punjab is able to provide the necessary 
facilities. But the position in Sind is peculiar. Only 17 per cent, 
of the total number of 1,135 men teachers in secondary schools 
are trained, and only nine seats are reserved for Sindhis at the 
^condary Training College, Bombay, for which the Provincial 
Government have to pay a contribution of Rs. 5,400 per annum. 
A scheme for starting a training college at Karachi for training 
25 teachers each year has been approved, but unfortunately has 
not^ been put into operation through lack of funds- Meanwhile 

H proposed to secure some more seats for Sindhi students in 
the Mabarani Tarabai Teachers’ College, Kolhapur, and the Train- 
ing College attached to the Aligarh Muslim •TJniversiiy. The 


Punjab, page 58. 
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Director of Public Instruction is of tbe opinion that “ it is neces- 
sary to bare a college in Sind as early as possible for tbe following 
reasons : — 

(1) Bombay and tbe two other places are very far from Sind. 

(2) It will be very inconvenient for ladies to go to any of 

the places mentioned above. 

(3) It is necessary for tbe officers of tbe Department (Teachers 

and Inspectors) who have not received training 
recently to join refresher courses of a month or two 
to enable them to learn up-to-date methods. This 
arrangement is not possible in any of tbe three colleges 
mentioned above **.® 

Tbe Centrally Administered Areas have no institution for tbe 
training of anglo-vernacular teachers, but their comparatively 
small needs are largely met by the training colleges in the neigh- 
bouring provinces. The percentage of trained men teachers in 
secondarj' schools in all the areaj except (Minor Ones) is satis- 
factory. There is also the possibility that seats might be reserved, 
if required, for candidates from these areas in the colleges attached 
to the Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities which 
receive substantial grants from Central Government. 


Tajiue XXV . — Training schools for men. 
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Normal and Training Schools ^Durinc tlie year under reneur, 

the number of training schools decreased by 8 to 319, but the 
enrolment increased by 317 to 19,12G and the total number of 
men under training by 321 to 19,051. The decrease in the 
number of institutions was due to the closure of 8 schools in the 


United Provinces, mainly training classes which were regarded 
as inefficient, and 2 each in Madras and Ajmer-Merwnra. The 
two remaining training classes in Ajmer-Mcrwnra can train about 
60 teachers in two years and this is sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the administration. On the other hand, two more training 
schools were opened in Bombay and Bihar; while in other pro- 
vinces the number remained unchanged. 

In Bengal, G5-5 per cent, of the men teachers in primary 
schools are untrained. This province is handicapped in having 
only 88 training schools which it is stated can hardly meet the 
demand. “ The training of teachers is one of the most vital pro- 
blems ” confronting the Provincial Education Department, for 
“ unless trained teachers are available, the (contemplated) reor- 
ganisation of primary schools will not produce effective results 
On the other hand '* steps are being taken for the establishment of 
training centres (attached to selected high schools) for teachers of 
primary schools in cess-paying districts in the near future 


Assam, Sind and Bombay are among the other provinces where 
-the immediate establishment of more training institutions is 
urgently required, as these are the provinces, where the percentage 
of untrained teachers in primar)* schools is very high, being 73'8 
per cent., 60-1 per cent, and oG-O per cent, respectively. 

The Bombay Government took up, during the year under 
review, the question of expanding the facilities for the training 
of pnmary school teachers and of increasing the output of trained 
teachers. The committee appointed by the Provincial Government 
to advise them on this question " stressed the need of training 
as many^ of the teachers, who are already in employment, as 
possibm As “ some of these teachers are too advanced in age 
to profit appreciably by a regular course of training, the committee 
nas excluded teachers above the age of 40 from the scheme of 
formal training proposed by it. The committee also recommended 
1st year trained teachers in the service of local authorities 
between the ages of 22 and 40 should be given a further training 
t one year, while untrained teachers between the ages of 22 and 
° ® continuous training for two years. The 

ended that the system of intermit- 
tin-nn;f» discontinued and replaced by one of con- 

years. In addition, the committee has 
thnf tbfl o yeer course should be discontinued and 

admissinT, rele.ised should be utilised for the 

The pornTnUf candidates to the 1st and 2nd year classes. 

• — ee has also expressed the opinion that about one half 


•Bengal, page 10. 
Bombaj, page 80. 



of tlie teachers ia service charged with the important task of 
imparting primary education have had inadeg^uate education and 
no training at all, and that the remaining teachers, though trained, 
have had an unsatisfactory general education and a training of 
an intermittent character, a highly undesirable state of things 
The Provincial Government took the advice of the committee and 
decided to give further training to the qualified and the 1st year 
trained teachers and passed orders for the abolition of the 3rd 
year class in the primary training institutions for men. One of 
the Educational Inspectors has been appointed to work out details 
in connection with the expansion and reorganisation of the exist- 
ing training institutions for primary teachers and the opening 
of additiouid training institutions for the training of qualified and 
Ist year trained primary teachers. It is hoped that the steps 
taken -will go a long way towards achieving the desired object. 

Both in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, the 
number of training institutions appears at present to be sufficient 
but it is stated that in the former province “ expansion of training 
facilities may soon be necessary 

In Orissa, the number of training institutions remained sta- 
tionary at 17 (2 secondary and 15 momentary training schools) 
but the enrolment fell from 573 to 631. The fact that only 53-9 
per cent, of the male teachers in primary schools are trained shows 
that either the facilities provided are inadequate or the newly 
trained teachers are not employed as and when posts fall vacant. 
It is, however, satisfactory that “ the one-year course of study so 
long in force in the elementary training schools in North Orissa 
was replaced by a two years’ course with effect from January 
1939 ”,® and that all these training schools have now been pro- 
vided with a- trained graduate headmaster. 

As the percentage of untrained male teachers in primary 
schools in the Centrally Administered Areas is not high (Coorg 
29*2 per cent., Delhi 16-3 per cent., Ajmer-Merwara 24-4 per cent., 
Baluchistan 5-6 per cent., Bangalore 25-3 per cent.), the existing 
training facilities are considered to be adequate. 

" Basic ” primary schools have been opened in certain pro- 
vinces and steps have been taken to open classes to train primary 
school teachers on the lines of the Wardha Scheme. In Bombay, 

short training courses for four months on the lines of the Wardha 
syllabus were arranged for specially selected primary teachers for 
each of the three linguistic divisions, viz., Gujarat, Maharashtra 
and the Kamatak, during the later part- of the year under 
report ”.*® Certain graduate trained teachers from the various 


’ Boipbay, page 80. 

* Fanjab, page 01. 

* Orissa, page 35. 

” Bombay, poge 80. 
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linguistic areas Tvere deputed to Wardha and Delhi for obseira- 
iion and short courses of practical ti'aining. It is reported that 
these teachers on their return were placed in charge of the short 
term courses in the different areas. 

In Dihar, “ as a result of Government’s decision to introduce 
in 1939 a seven years’ experiment in Basic Education, Basic 
Training Classes were opened in the Patna Training School in 
September 1938, the headmasters of the primary and practising 
schools having been trained at Wardha for the purpose. The first 
course lasted from September 1938 to April 1939 

Though the Basic Education Scheme envisages a three-year 
course of training, it is being covered in two years in Bihar — one 
year of preliminary training to qualify ^e teachers to take the 
first two grades of Basic Schools and a second year of final training 
for teachership in a full-fiedged seven-year Basic School. 

In the Central Provinces, the Wardha Normal School was 
converted into a Basic Training School during the year under 
review. Altogether 321 teachers were trained. An important 
aspect of training at this institution is that the “ candidates 
selected have to take a vow that they would devote their whole 
life to the cause of Education in rural areas on a monthly salary 
of at least Es. 15 per mensem 

VII . — The Education of Girls and Women. 

, General . — ^The year under review witnessed marked progress 
in the field of female education. The percentage of girl pupils 
in all kinds of institutions to the total female population advanced 
from 2-42 to 2'54r — ^the total enrolment of girls under instruction 
increased by over 1^ lakhs and inspite of a fall of over 1,700 
mstitutions for girls, their enrolment rose by about 29,000 pupils. 
The number of girls passing the Matriculation and High School 
Pinal Examination went up by more than 1,300 to 7,290, and of 
those graduating by 359 to 1,024; and the total expenditure on 
institutions for girls rose by about Es. 1.3'5 lakhs. There was 
also considerable progress in co-education, but it is difficult to say 
whether this arose from an increasing appreciation of this form of 
education or from the fact that funds were not available for start- 
ing separate schools for -girls. In spite, however, of the progress 
^ported the position of girls stEl compares very favourably with 
that of boys. 

" Bilinr, page 52. 

“ Oeiitral Provinces, page 64. 


Table SXTI . — Main statistics of the edvcationof girls and women. 
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Tke total number of institutions for girls -was 35,124 as against 
30,874 the previous j'ear. The fall was due to the reduction of 
2,184 institutions in Bengal, 107 in Madras, IJ in Orissa, 8 in 
Coorg and 2 in Bangalore. In the main this was a further out- 
come of the policy of eliminating uneconomic and overlapping 
elementary schools and of amalgamating small schools in close 
proximity of each other, as well as of the encouragement given 
to co-education at the primary' stage. In all the other provinces, 
the number of institiitions rose: by 124 in the Punjab, by 118 
in Bombay, by 93 in Assam, by 23 in the Central Provinces 
and by '21 in the United Provinces. 


The decrease in the number of institutions for British India 
as,jX whole need not be interpreted as a sign of retrogression, since 
the enrolment in these institutions advanced by about 29,000 to 
1,907,904, the increase being shared by all the piovinces except 
Bengal, Coorg and Bangalore, where the falling off was about 
33,000, 780 and 270 pupils. In Bengal, the di'op in numbers 
was mainly owing to the transference of girl pupils to co-educa- 
tional schools. The main increases in round figures were : 
Punjab IG,900, Bombay 10,800, Madras 9,500, Bihar 8,100, Assam 
5,800, United Provinces 4,900 and Sind 2,400. The numbers read- 
ing in all institutions, including co-educational, went up by a 
little over 151,000 girl pupils to 1,057,781, the only reductions 
being in Coorg (387) and Bangalore (138). During the year under 
review the increase in the enrolment of girls was largest in Bombay 
(38,500 + ), followed in order by Madras (20,000-), Punjab 
M8,000-), Bengal (17,000-), Bihar (14,000 + ), Assam (13,500 + ), 
United Provinces (10,000+), Central ]?rovinces (4,000 + ), Sind 
(4,000-), Orissa (2,600-), Delhi (700 -), “Minor Areas” 
(600+ ), Baluchistan (400 + ) and Ajmer-Merwara (200 -). 

Expenditure , — ^The total expenditure on institutions for girls 
increased by Rs. 13-5 lakhs to Es. 4,02,61,024. This approxi- 
mates to 14-5 per cent, of the total expenditure on education in 
British India, the corresponding percentage last year being 14*0. 
This, however, does not take into account the mone3' which is 
spent on the education of girls reading in institutions for boys 
(42-9 per cent, of the girls under instruction are studying in boys’ 
schools). The share of Government in the money expended for 
female education was 44-7 per cent, and of local bodies 17-2 per 
cent., while fees contributed 17*3 per cent, and private bene- 
factions, etc., 20*8 per cent, to the total expenditure. The corre- 

Percentages for the previous year were 41'3, 18-8, 17-8 
and 22-1 per cent. r j 


Provincial statistics indicates that the total expenditure was 
reduced only in Madras, Bihar, Assam, Coorg, Delhi and Banga- 
^ j mainly to a substantial decrease in expenditure on build- 
« miscellaneous items. Actually the direct expenditure 
provmces increased appreciably. All the other pro- 
ed mcreases in total expenditure. Amongst all the 
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provinces, Madras spends most on female education (24-8 per cent, 
oi the total expenditure), then Bombay -(IG-G per cent.), Bengal 
(16"3 per cent.). United Provinces (12*3 per cent.), Punjab (11-9 
per cent.). Central Provinces (3-4 per cent.) and others much less. 
In this connection it is worth noting that co-education in these 
provinces was in operation to the extent of 60-2, 43-6, 32'3, 
38-5,' 12*1 and 44-8 per cent, respectively. 

The following table shows the extent to which Government con- 
tributes to the cost of female education. 

T.VULE XXVII . — Percentage of Government expenditure spent on 
female education, 1938-39, to total Government expenditure 
on the education of hoys and girls {including indirect 
expenditure). 
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The percentage of the Oovornment expenditure -on female 
education to the total of such expenditure on education as a whole 
tell troiii ly'S to 13‘5 during 1037-38 and rose to 14*3 during the 
year under report. Excluding the Centrally Administered Areas, 

]t is only the Madras Government which clcvotcs anytliing like a 
satisfactory proportion of its educational budget to the education 
of girls and this is only satisfactory in view of the large amount 
of co-education, otherwise the percentage (18-G) is far from en- 
couraging. In Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, female education obtains 
less than a ten per cent, share of the educational budget and in 
the United Provinces a little over 10 per cent. The Ilartog Com- 
mittee commented on the very great disparity between the amounts 
spent on boys* and girls’ education, a disparity which, they, 
pointed out, was increasing, notwithstanding the fact that girls’ 
education has so far tended to be more expensive than that of 
boys. They remarked that “ it is not without significance that 
in the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces where female literacy and the percentage of girls under 
instruction are lowest, the percentage of the total Government 
expenditure allotted to girls’ education are also the lowest 
Though since then, the position has improved in the Central Pro- 

Tam.e XXVIII . — Main statistics o 
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vinces, the Punjab and the United Provinces, the tendency 
referred to still persists, notably in Bihar. The Punjab Govern- 
ment stated in their Eesolution, dated the 11th April 1940, that 
“ progress (in female education) would have been marked but for 
paucity of funds; there is no donbt whatever that there is an 
increasing demand for girls’ education, and Government are deter- 
mined to meet this demand to the best of their ability The 
Director of Public Inslruotion, North-'West Frontier Province, 
has also noted with regret that '* for want of funds, it has not 
been possible for the Government to do as much for the education 
of girls as was expected. The importance of girls’ education un- 
fortunately has not been adequately recognised and appreciated. 

The Government is paying all its attention to the education 

of boys. More than six times as much money is being spent on the 
education of boys than on that of girls These remarks apply 
to some extent to other provinces also. It is clearly desirable that 
girls’ education should receive priority until the relative position 
of boys and girls becomes more even. 

Primary Education . — ^The table below reveals the salient 
features of the primary education of girls, 

primary schooh for girls, 1938-39, 


Total Ko. of Women teachen tn 
lo daeacs 1-V, 1 9SB-30. gtzlfl ia cloucs primary adioola. 

‘ 1038*30. 


CUiralY, Class V. 1037*88. 


Pcircent&Ko 
of trnlned 
tcachen. 



238,208 
I L 




’ Punjab (Kesointion), page S. 

* Nortlx-West Frontier Province, page 63. 
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Tliere wns a serious decline in the mimlier (by abo\it 2,500 
to 2t5,482) and enrolment (by about 24,U()0 to l,4G2,yol) of primary 
scliools, but the number ot girls at the primary stage increased by 
97,(J0U to 2,789,419 as 112,801 more girls 'were enrolled in the 
primary schools meant ior boys. Madras, Bengal, United Pro- 
vinces, Orissa, Coorg, Baluchistan and Bangalore accounted for 
the reduction in the number of schools, and Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Coorg and Bangalore for the decrease in the numbers 
under instruction. In the United Provinces, which recorded a 
big increase of 6,G0Q girls at the primary stage, the drop in the 
number of schools for girls and their enrolment was due to co- 
education, which it is stated “ is fast becoming popular at the 
primary stage and “ is a condition to be welcomed, because 
of a lack of proper school-houses and equipment and staff in most 
village girls* schools 


During the year under report, the largest number of additional 
primary schools (71) was opened in Bombay. Owing to lack of 
funds the local authorities were unable to meet the growing demand 
for more schools for girls but the private enterprise helped to ease 
the situation. As a large number of these newly opened schools 
have only one teacher, their value as a factor in imparting per- 
manent literacy and checking wastage would appear to be doubtful. 
The Bombay report has remarked that " it is too early to pro-., 
nounce any judgment as regards the future of these institutions 
or the extent of literacy they could hope to attain 

The moat encouraging feature about the primary education of 
girls is that the period of school attendance has been gradually 
extended. The enrolment of class V advanced by over 17,200 
girls to 144,493, of class IV by over 15,G00 to 238,268, of class III 
by about 18,800 to 384,155, of class II by over 78,900 to GG0,339, 
while girls in class I decreased by about 33,000 to 1,362,114. 
Thus the percentage distribution of girls by classes improved 
during the year under review from 4-7 in class Y, 8-3 in class IV, 
13-5 in class III, 21-6 in class H, and 51-9 in class I to 5-2, 8-5, 
13*8, 23-7 and 48>8 in the corresponding classes. 


statistics show that Madras and Bombay occupied 
* j place in the enrolment of girls in classes IV 

aim V, Bengal was a bad third in class IV and fourth in class V 
wUere the third place was taken by the Punjab. -While in Bombay, 
nited Pro'vinces, Punjab and Assam, the enrolment in class V 
reasonable proportion to that of class IV, in Madras, 
, S® > Central Pro'vinces, Sind and Orissa there was a 

enrolment of class V in comparison with 
. class IV. In Madras, this is undoubtedly due very largely 
to co-education, and, in the others it appears 

_ rom an unenlightened attitude on the part of parents, 

* United Provinces, page 36 . 

* Bombay, page 122. 
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■'ffMcli leads tkem to withdraw their daughters from school pre- 
matxirely. An liducatioual Inspector quoted in the llomhay report 
has attributed the wastage in primary schools, “ to (1) social 
custom which induces parents to withdraw their darighters from 
primary schools, when they reach a certain age, (2) to the need 
of more hands to work in the house and fields, and (3) to Iho 
tendency of many parents to look upon the school as a creche 
rather than an educational institution ”.® Though the figures 
-were rather upset in Bombay owing to the large influx of girls 
in class I, this province continued to occupy the first position so 
far as percentage distribution among classes is concerned. The 
comparative percentage for the two years for Bombay, and for the 
year l‘938-39 for the provinces which occupy 2nd, 3rd, 4lh and 
5th positions are given below; the sharp decline in numbers 
between classes V and IT in Bihar is bound to have a reactionary 
cfiect before long. 


Tabm XXIX. 


— 

Class I. 

Class U. 

Class ni. 

Class IV. 

ClawY. 

1. Bombay 

pfl37-38 

• 

41-8 

20-2 

18-7 

12-2 

i 

8*1 


\l938-39 

• 

48'7 

18-7 

16-3 

IM 

8-1 

2. Bihar 

1838-39 

. 

44<6 

22-0 

10-8 

11-8 

1 4-0 

3. Assam 

It 

• 

407 

10-8 

ICO 

10-8 

7-0 

4. Fonjab 

II 

- 

CO-4 1 

17-0 

13-0 

10-6 

7-0 

6. Madras 

. ft 

• 

46-7 

22-3 

ICO 

lO-C 

0-4 

6: Central 
3D. 

Fioyincos 

1938- 

46-6 

28-8 

13-0 

0-0 

2-C 


Among the Ceutrallv Administered Arln Per coat, 

•satisfactory, as mentioned in the last year’s^rXrf 
39-3 per cent, in class I, and imnroved with 

from 40-5 per cent, to 36-7 per cent during ^ Jlnugalore 
On the other hand, the percentage dietrfbSforiV’"' f 
primary classes is far from encouraSnff i? 

•Merwara and is bound to promote wasffi ^ 

AS 5‘ftef^r w 

Es. 3-6 lakhs during the previous year increase of 

* BoinljBy, page ISiT 
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year percentages, as Government contribution rose from 40’7 per 
cent, to 45*5 per cent., u'bile tbe contribution from fees has 
decreased from 4-2 per cent, to 3*8 per cent. " It is borrever regret- 
table in some u’aj's that tbe local bodies' share oi tbe expenditure 
should have fallen from 41*2 per cent, to 38-0 per cent. Tbe total 
cost per pupil in a girls’ primary school is gradually rising from 
Es. 9-5-8 in 1936-37 to Its. 9-6-11 during tbe year 1937-38 and 
then to Es. 9-11 during tbe j'car under review. On tbe other bandy 
cost per pupil in a boys’ primary school is decreasing; from 
Es. 7-10-8 in 1937-38 to Es. 7-9-11 during tbe year 1938-39. 

Expenditure was reduced in Bengal, tbe TTnited Provinces, 
Bibar, tbe Central Provinces, Coorg and Bangalore, owing mainly 
to the closing of schools, except in Bibar and Central Provinces. 
Tbe increase of expenditure in Madras of Es. 1-9 lakhs and in 
Orissa of about Es. 1,700 was gratifj’ing in that it took place in 
spite of a large fall in tbe number of schools. 

Co-education . — ^To arrive at a true estimate of tbe expenditure 
on the primary education of girls, tbe numbers of girls rending 
in boys’ schools have to be taken into account. Out of 2,627,615 
girls reading in all primary schools, 47*2 per cent, "were enrolled 
in boys' primary scliools. In Madras, this percentage is over GO, 
in Assam and tjnited Provinces over 50, and in otiier provinces 
less than 50. On tbe whole, provincial reports give tbe impression 
that co-education is becoming popular. In this connection there 
is much to be said in favour of admitting small boys to efiScient 
girls’ schools, rather than girls to boys’ schools, since for tbe teach- 
ing of small children, " women have been acknowledged all over 
tbe world as more suited than men At present, co-education 
usually means that girls are admitted to boys’ schools which vdth 
a very few exceptions generally have no women on the staff. 
More women teachers should be trained to staff both girls’ schools 
and the lower sections of boys’ primary schools. The Bengal 
report has stated that the decrease in the primary schools for girls 
was due to the encouragement of co-education in the primary stage. 
This province has 14,132 primary schools for girls, but there are 
only 5,130 women teachers employed in primary schools altogether. 
Such a state of affairs does not suggest that co-education is likely 
to prove a success. In Madras and Bombay, and to a lesser degree 
in United Provinces and the Punjab, co-education is on a sounder 
basis. 

In the United Provinces, the Provincial Government have, aS 
a first step, sanctioned and provided for 150 women teachers for 
primary schools. In the Punjab, co-educational primary 
Schools have been established where the wife of one of the masters’ 
teaches the lower classes, after having had a year’s training in 
one of the classes for masters* wives. These schools are reported 
to be functioning properly. "The hove and girls behave well 
are polite to each other. T hey work together not only at 

' United Provinces, page 36 ^ 
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leBSona, but alao at gardening. They take special “ 

making little model houses and furnishing them. buch a 
healti^ atmosphere is unlikely to prevail unless there is a woman 
on. the stafi. 

The views of the Director of Public Instructiouj Sind—a pre* 
dominantly Muslim province— ^in regard to oo-education are 
interesting : " Co-education beyond standard III should be dis- 

couraged unless there is absence of any other facility. ..... 
The experiment of appointing lady teachers in boys’ schools also 
does not seem to be successful. The opinion of the public in the 
District and Local Board areas is very conservative yet, even with 
regard to primary schools. If there were women teachers avail- 
able, many more primary schools would be opened and the girls’ 
education would pi-ogress .rapidly 

Wastage . — The figures in the table below show the extent to 
which public money is wasted by the premature withdrawal of 
girls, or by their being allowed to remain in a class for more than 
one year. If the teaching is efficient, inspection vigilant, and 
administration and control efiective, there is no reason why pupils 
except those of poor intelligence should not be promoted annually 
from one class to the next. 

TabIvE XXX . — Wastage among girls in primary classes. 



NvunEK or onus m 


rsoroKTioN or 
amts It) 


WaitARo 

remnujo. 


C!«ss I CUn II ClM* HI Claw IV ClaB^ I Clan IV 

1M5-3IS. 1036-37. 1037-38. 1038-30. 1035.80. 1038-30. I'M-SO. 


Bombay (Incladlno 133,180 
Sind). 


A}m«.Henrm 


nansnlore . 

Ulnot AdmlnlstiatloDs 
Bnmsii IKDU 


651,405 171,080 131,372 

133,180 03,781 55,103 


478,084 117,006 


Unltdd Piorlnces 
Ibinjab 

Blbar (Including Oclna) 

Conical Fcovlnccs nnd 
Bccar. 


XorUi-West BconUoi 
Provlncs. 


1,127,470 I 609,763 j 361,450 I 238,268 





■'Punjab, page 8<1. 
Biuil, pages 77.73, 


,<luololliu duolUi'cjrtliqutlin 3 
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Tile figures in tlie talile do not show much improvement over 
those for the last year. For British India as a whole only Ifi-T 
per cent, girls, enrolled in class 1 in 1935-30 reached class lY 
in 1938-39, and may be said to have attained the literacy stage. 
Compared with some of the more advanced Indian States, for 
example Baroda, the position is depressing. In Baroda, 61*5 per 
cent, of the pupils enrolled in class I reached class IV after four 
years and in the course of five years this percentage improved 
from 52*5 to 61*5 — a creditable record. In British India, only 
31 per cent, boys and 1(5*7 per cent, girls complete a four years 
primary course in the normal period. Bombay, Bihar, Assam 
and to a lesser extent. Central Provinces, Punjab and Madras 
have relatively good records, but those of Bengal and also in a 
lesser degree of the United Provinces are disappointing. The 
position is gradually improving in the United Provinces, but the 
Bengal percentage gives a cause for serious concern. Among the 
Centrally Administered Areas, Ajmer-Merwara, and Baluchistan 
reveal a gloomy prospect, though in the latter case it is not possible 
to give accurate wastage percentage for the year 1938-39. 

In Sind, a Committee of Experts was appointed to investigate 
the problem of wastage in primary education and their report was 
awaited at the end of the year under review. In the meantime 
the following steps were taken to minimise the wastage: — 

(i) The number of scholarships for those who desire to serve 
as teachers has been increased so that more girls may 
be tempted to finish their course. 

(ii) A literacy campaign was started during the year under 
report to enable half educated women to become fully 
literate. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, where the position as regards wastage has 
been stated to be highly unsatisfactory, “ the vexed question of 
grappling with stagnation in the infant and lower classes in receiv- 
ing constant and vigilant attention. For this purpose charts are 
being maintained, which serve to show at a glance, the dates of 
admission, promotion or detention with reasons for the latter, 
which are called into question if not judged satisfactory It 

has been mentioned in the report that “ this helps the village 
school teachers to be constantly on the alert — all the more as 
frequent surprise inspections are carried out Whether these 
measures will be productive of fruitful results remains to be seen. 

The Women’s Education Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, 1930, considered in detail the question of 
wastage in girls' primary schools. The committee recommended 
that “ to prevent wastage admissions should not be made more 
tham twice a year and that no child should bo admitted before 
completing its fifth year ”,** and “ in order to attract children 
o school and to ensure more regula r attendance closer contact and 

'* Ajincr-aierwara, page 10. 

It omen’s ISducation Committee Report, page 11. 
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co-operatioa between inspecting stafE teacher and 
be encouraged and that instruction should be given “ ^Tthf 
schools as to methods of approach to the parents ^ough toe 
provinces concurred in these recommendations, and in . y , , 

took steps to implement them, wastage has not yet been re 
materially. There are several factors contributory ^ thm evil, 
and unless all are removed, substantial progress is not likely to 
• be achieved. 

Compulsion.— The position regarding compulsory primary 
-education of girls is shown in the table below: 


Tak-e XXXI. 


Province. 

AieftB tinder DompHilsioii. 

Urban. 

Rnr&l. 

* 

No. of vfllago in 
-rural areas under 
compulsion. 

Madras 

7 

m 

■ 2 

Bombay 

a 


- X 

Bengal 

1 

• 1 

•• 

United Provinces .... 

8 

2 • 

" 


Xo other province has yet introduced compulsion for girls. In 
Bengal, the Government sanctioned during the year under report 
a scheme for the introduction of free- and compulsoiy primary 
education for girls of school-going age in the Chittagong Muni- 
cipality, where primary education for boys is alieady free and 
compulsory. This has been considered one of the most important 
events in the field of female education in Bengal. 

It is reported from the United Provinces that “ the scheme for 
compulsory 'primary -education has made no great headway since 
its inception in 1935. No new centres have been ppened since then, 
A proposal for a new centre was made by the District Board of 
Paitabgarh, • but consideration of the scheme Was postponed for 
lack of funds. The compulsory centres of Kakori and Itaunja in 
Lucknow District have buildings of their own, but for lack of a 
lady supervisor do not reap the benefit intended by the scheme 
The total enrolment in these areas increased by 79 to 7,488 and the 
■ expenditure by Es. 2,602 to Es. 1,25,494. 

The suggestion made by the Women’s Education Committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education may he repeated, 
that when further schemes for compulsion come up for con- 
sideration, no such scheme should in future be sanctioned which 

!! Education Oommittee Report, page 11. 

United Provmces, page 38. 

m-11-3 
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does not include compulsion for girls and that where compalsion 
already exists for boys steps should be taken to make similar 
provision for girls 

Table XXXII. — Single-tcachcr schools for girls, WZS-Sd. 


PForincc. 



1037>38. 

1038-30. 

Percentage of single* 
teacher schools to 
total primary 

schools. 







1937-38. 

1038-30. 

bludros . , 

• • 



1,118 

1,005 

23*7 

21*8 

Bombay . 

• • 


* 

310 

318 

20-7 

23-3- 

Bengal . 

• • 



11,050 

0,044 

66-1 

08-3 

United Provinces 

• « 


« 

202* 

220* 

lC-8 

13-4 

Punjab . 

• • 


• 

807 

• • 

480 

• • 

Bibor , , 

« • 


• 

1,636 

1,003 

810 

80*1 

CTontral Provlncea 

and Beror 


• 

51 

65 

10-4 

IM 

Assam . . 

• • 


• 

707 

800 

00-1 

80-1 

North-West Piontior Province 


• 

21 

31 

10-8 

23-3 

Sind . , 

« • 


m 

140 

166 

40-7 

42-3 

Orissa , , 

• • 


• 

236 

210 

64-8 

63-2 

Cooig 

• • 


• 

1 

• * 

ll'l 

• • 


• » 



6 

3 

8-0 

6-0 

Ajmer-Honrara . , 

Baluchistan • . , 

Bangalore ... 

hlinor Administrations 


• 

• 

• 

22 

V • 

• • 

9 • 

18 

• • 

• • 

• » 

44-0 

• • 

• • 

» ■ 

32-7 

• » 

• • 

• • 


Totax. 

• 

16,660 

14,140 

63-4 

62-4 


* Committee Report (1936), pages 11-12. 

bingie-teacW preparatory Behools have been csclnded. 
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Sind, is disturbing! Though, in Ajmer-Mernrftra, the percentage 
of single-teacher spools has been reduced from 44 to 32'7, further 
efforts are required before the position can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

Teachers, — Single-teacher schools are further handicapped by 
the fact that in most cases they are in charge of ill-i^ualitied and 
untrained teachers. The only remedy for this, as is explained 
elsewhere in this report, is the provision at on early date of 
facilities for training a vastly increased number of women teachers. 
At the same time steps must also be token to make sorvico in a 
village school much more attractive to women of the right typc- 
The difficulties that exist at the present time in many rural areas 
are too well known to need enumerating here. All that may bo 
said is that many of them are by no means insuperable. 

Tor British India as a whole, the percentage of trained women 
teachers improved from 58'2 in 1937-38 to 59'8 in 1938-39. There 
was deterioration in Bombay from 52-5 per cent, to 52*2 pCr cent., 
in Bihar from 29-0 per cent, to 284 per cent., in North-West 
Frontier Province from 47-8 per cent, to 46 •! per cent, and in 
Coorg from 96-9 per cent, to 85-7 per cent. Assam, Bengal and 
United Provinces have less than 20 per cent, trained women 
teachers in primary schools, Bihar less than 80 per cent., Sind less 
than 40 per cent, and North-West Frontier Province less than 
50 per cent. This state of affairs should speak for itself. 


Facing a dearth of mistresses in the rural areas the Sind Gov- 
ernment sanctioned 100 additional scholarships bringing the total 
up to 160 of the uniform value of Es. 10 per mensem each. At 
least 100 of these scholarships have been reserved for candidates 
who will be required to serve in the rural areas after passing the 
Primary School Leaving Certificate Examination. These scholar- 
ships arc tenable in all the primary schools (Sindhi) and the 
restriction previously imposed upon the girls to study in the 
Practising School attached to the Training College for Women, 
Hyderabad, from standard V up to passing of Primary Scliooi 
Leaving Certificate Examination has been removed. It is reported 
that as women teachers are still reluctant to face the difficulties 
and the inseoui-ity of life in the villages, only 60 camo forward 
to avail themselves of the offer. Several other scholarships Were 
provided to help girls to become teachers. ^ 


The Bombay report points out that owing to the inadequate 
snpply of trained women teachers, the Standard of teachinc in 
primary schools for girls continues to be low aS compai-ed with 
that m boys schools. As a remedial measure, the Provincial 
Government have taken steps to train all teachers at present- 
employed in all the pnmaiy schocls under the local authorities 

In Bengal, ^e. output of the training schools is extremelv 
meagre compared with 4e need for trained teachers (only 16.6 S 
cent, trained women primary school tSachersi T 


Ta 
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io Iho Hindu Fcinulo Training School was started as an experi- 
incnfnl measure, More centres will ho opened if this proves 
successful. 

In iho Punjab, short courses for about ten dnj’s wore hold iu 
8 Government high schools for girls. ^ It is reported that, *' ten 
diij’s is all too little; but under casting circumstances a longer 
period is not possible and even in ten days teachers can be 
encouraged and sent back with a certain number of new ideas- 

In Bihar, where only 28“i per cent, of the women teachers in 
primary schools are trained, it is reported that “ slowly but 
steadily untrained and poorl 3 * qualified teachers are being replaced 
by trained and better qualified ones. All school mistresses with 
inferior qualifications were helped and encouraged to improve 
them, the number of school mistresses appearing at the middle 
school certificate examination as private candidates is increasing 
rapidly every year. The number of mistresses appearing for the 
upper primary examination is also increasing. As a result, 
qimlified candidates are taking admission into the training 
classes ”.‘® 


In the Central Provinces, the percentage of trained teachers 
would have been high but for a large number of untrained teachers 
in schools other than Government and Mission schools. It is 
stated that the “ position is difficult to change unless trained 
women teachers of adjoining villages are available and are assured 
a reasonable salai-y and conditions of service obtainable in Govern- 
ment schools ”.** It is well to remember in this connection that 
unlike other provinces, Government in the Central Provinces 
manage the majority of the primaiy schools for girls. 


From Delhi, it is reported that ns some of the teachers possess 
very low academic qualifications and all consequently unable to 
understand new methods and apply the new psychology of educa- 
tion, efforts are being made through refresher courses and the 
study of educational experiments to create a new vision and out- 
look in the training school and in the teachers under training. 

Column 13 of table No. XXVIII gives the total number of 
Tiromen teachers in primary schools. As a certain percentage of 
these teachers, admittedly a very small one, is employed in Doys’ 
primary schools, the women teachers actually working in girls’ 
primary spools are slightljr less than the numbers shown in this 
column. Column 3 of the same table shows the number of primary 
scnools for girls. The comparison of figures in these columns 
discloses the fact that even-if oU the primary schools for girls 
are assumed to be single- teacher schools, there is 'a serious deficiency 
teachers in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and to a lesser 
and United Provinces. A somewhat more satis- 
ry p Bition exists in Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, 


“ Punjab, pogo 80. 

“ Bibar, page 65. 

“ Central Provinces, page 43. 
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Sind, Delhi, Ajmpr-Menvara, Bangalore and “ Minor Areas ’ . 
If parents are to be persuaded to send their daughtera to school 
and keep them there, steps must be taken to convince them that 
tho schools in question arc places where the girls will bo well 
looked after and well taught. 

Training Schools . — The following table shows the facilities 
available for the training of women teachers and their output. 


Taulb XXXIII . — Training schooh for girls. 


Fiovlicc. 


Total No. 

Bnrolmont. 

Total Ko, or girls 
under tralniRR in 
nil training schoole 
(ror boys and glrli). 


u37-aa. 

1038-39. 

1087-88. 

1038-30. 

1087-88. 

lD38-30« 

Uadras . « • < 



■1 

3,646 

S,76D 

3,603 

8,777 

Bombay • • • 


18 

mi 

017 

001 

047 

1,001 

Bengal • • • • 


11 

12 

842 

874 

301 

874 

UdUd Ftovlncoa • ' « 


65 

68 

630 

761 

fiSD 

761 

Punjab • « « « 


20 

28 

G81 

617 

668 

026 

Bihar « ■ • • 


0 

0 

277 

203 

277 

801 

Central Pravlneca and Borer 


8 

0 

371 

821 

371 

331 

Asaam . • « • 

« 

2 

2 

SB 

10 

SO 

60 

Korth^M^cst Frontier Province 

1 

X 

40 

10 

. 40 

10 

Bind . « • • 


4 

4 

01 

161 

01 ^ 

131 

Oriasa , . « • 


3 

8 

60 

58 

00 

58 

Cooeg .... 


*• 


.. 

.. 


.. 

Dclbl .... 

. 

1 

■1 

53 

40 

53 

46 

AJinor>Morwarn . • 


1 

■1 

11 

0 

11 

ft 

naluchlstan . 


.. 

Hi 

.. 

.. 

.. 


Bingaloio 


2 

HI 

80 

33 

80 

83 

lUboi AdmlilstiaUims . 

• 

2 

2 

101 

08 

101 

08 

B&msn INDIA. 

• 

210 

212 

7,213 

7,673 

7,280 

7,660 


Though there was an increase in the number of schools by 2, 
in enrolment by 332 and the total number of women under train- 
ing by 361, the position on the whole showed little change. The 
provision of facilities for training and- the output in Madras far 
exceed those in any other province; Bengal being particularly, 
ill-provided in this respect. The- United Provinces with 68 
training schools had only 751 women under training while Bombay ' 
with 17 had 1,001 women enrolled. The position in the United • 
Provinces is not improved by the fact that only 18-7 per cent, of 
the women at present employed in primary schools are trained. 
More training institutions and an enlarged admission to those that 
exist are urgently required. 
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TJjo Biliar report frankly ailinifs that tlie output of trained 
toneljcre (304 vroinen under trainin/j) is quite insulKcient for the 
requirements of the province (percentage of trained women primary 
school teaciiers being 28'4); and this is the chief cause of the 
inadequate staiOng of girls schools It goes on to remark 
that “ with the rapid advance in girls’ education it is impossible 
to put qualified mistresses in charge of all the new schools. The 

J troblem of inadequate grant-in-aid is, of course, another potent 
actor in hampering efficiency 

From Assam, where the situation rivals that in Bengal (only 
14*G per cent, of tlie iromen teachers in primary schools trained 
and only 60 women in all under training), it is reported that “ the 
problem of training of women teachers remained unsolved 
The Director of Public Instruction's proposals for the establish- 


Table XXXIV . — Main statistics of 
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■ 
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• t 
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4 
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Pnnjab . . 

70 

70 
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43,022 

Blbor . . . 

41 

54 

20 
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1,224 
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Central PrOTlncta and 
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n 

02 

41 

44 

8,000 
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44 

40 

20 

27 
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18 

IS 

IS 

10 
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18 
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0 

10 

0 
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1 

1 
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«« 

Belhl . . . 

14 

10 

8 

8 
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0 

HI 

4 

4 
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70 
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.. 

• • 

Bangalore . 

0 
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4 

4 
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IS 
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*' Bihnr, poge 66. 
“ Asswn, pngo 22,. 
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The auglo-vernAcular acliools for girls increased by 66 (high 
schools by ID and liinglish middle schools by 47) and vernacular 
middle schools by 41. The enrolment in auglo-vernacular schools 
rose by nearly 14,000, in vernacular middle schools by about 
8,700. Altogether the number of girls at the secondary stage 
advanced by 17,000. The expenditure also rose by about Es. 3 
lakhs. All the provinces contributed tou'ards this all-round 
progress. The only decreases recorded were one vernacular middle 
school in Bihar and in Orissa, mainly due to the conversion of 
some schools of this type into English middle schools, a falling 
oil of 66 pupils in the anglo-vemacular schools in Ajmer-Merwara 
and 14 in Bangalore, of 14 in vernacular middle schools in Bengal, 
18S) in Bihar, 63 in Orissa, 51 in Ajmer-Merwara and 71 in 
Bangalore. So far as expenditure w’as concerned the only decreases 
were Es. 2>5 lakhs in Bengal, Rs. 700 in Coorg and Es. 6,000 in 
Bangalore, 

Madras easily lends all the provinces in the secondary education 
of girls with 50,000 girls at the secondary stage; Bombay comes 
next with 43,000 girls, Bengal with 18,000 girls, Bunjab with 
16,000 and United Provinces with 15,000 are far behind these 
two provinces in regard to female secondary education and other 
provinces are still worse off. Among the Centrally Administered 
Aieas, the figures of Delhi (1,800) and Bangalore (1,200) are 
gratifying. 

It is stated in the Bombay report “ that the need for more 
secondary schools for girls is apparent, but for want of financial 
help from the public who generally consider the education of girls 
as of Secondary importance, private enterprise in this direction is 
much handicapped As an encouragement to girls' educa- 

tion, secondary schools for girls are treated more liberally in the 
matter of grant-in-aid than boys’ schools ”.** 

In Bengal, the desire for higher education for girls is said to 
be so keen that several high schools for boys have been forced to 
open sections for girls with the permission of the Calcutta 
University. In this connection it may be mentioned that in the 
Bengal report lor the year 1935-3C, it was remarked that ' snch 
expedients (opening of girls’ sections in boys’ high schools) can 
never be regarded as satisfactory, for so long as co-education among 
boys and girls in secondary Schools is not an acceptable policy, 
boys’ schools can provide neither the right atmosphere nor the 
proper sort of teaching for girl pupils 

Eeports from other provinces also indicate a rapidly awakening 
interest in the provision of higher education for girls. Progress 
would have been more rapid but for lack of funds. 

Co-education in Secondary Schools. — Of tbe 335,756 girls at the 
secondary schools, 52,777 were enrolled in boys’ schools, but mainly, 

" Bombay, pago 120. 

” Bengal (1935-36), pages 21-22, 
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Both in Bengal and Aasatn, the inadequacy of training facilitiee, 
'Which IS refwred to under the sub-section “ Training Colleges " 
greatly handicaps secondary schools for girls in obtaining the 
eervices of ti-ained mistresses. The result has been that during 
the year under review, the percentage of trained teachers 
deteriorated from 50-2 to 49-3 in Bengal and 39-1 to 38-3 in 
Assam. 

Again in Bihar and in the Central Provinces owing to the 
limited accommodation available for women at the Patna Training 
College and the Spence Training College, Jubbulpore, the supply 
of trained women teachers is still quite inadequate. During the 
year under report, the percentage of trained women teachers in 
these provinces went down from 70'4 to 65*3 and from 67'3 to 
62-9 respectively. 

The most unsatisfactoiy situation of all prevails in Sind. Only 
13 per cent, trained women teachers against 15*4 per cent, previous 
year were employed in secondary schools. This is due without any 
doubt to the absence of any provision for the training of women 
teachers for secondary schools. 

On the whole, the position in the Centrally Administered Areas 
was slightly better, though the fall from 66'7 per cent, to 50 per 
cent, in Coorg and 84 per cent, to 62 per cent, in Baluchistan is 
disturbing. 

Thus the main requirement of the secondary schools for women 
is more trained women teachers which in turn points to the urgent 
need for more training facilities including a more generous 
provision for the admission of women graduates to the. existing 
institutions. 

CumcuZujtt.— Though the girls’ high schools prepare pupils 
for the Matriculation or High School Pinal Examination and follow 
generally the same departmental curriculum as is prescribed for 
boys’ secondary schools, some special subjects, which tue useful 
for girls, t.e., Music, Heedle-wori, Fainting, and Domestic Science 
are also taught. It is reported from Bombay that Music 
Ifeedle-wori are taught in all girls’ .secondary schools, while 
Domestic Science is offered as an optional science subject, though 
few schools have made practical provision for the^ teaching of tms 
subject. The subject, however, is said to be growing iu popularity 
wherever it has been introduced. 

In Bengal, the new Matriculation course of the Calcutta 
IJniversily will be- introduced from 1940, and girls’ schools win 
be allowed to cater for certain special subjects like Cookery, Child 
Psychology, Domestic Science, Music and Painting. 

The Delhi report shows that the teaching of Domestic Scienco 
in some of the high schools requires improvement; the arrangements' 
generally are poor, and the equipment inadequate. Only two high 
schools have adequate arrangements for teaching Pine Arts, 
Drawing and Dancing. 
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University Education.—TliB followin/? table shows the nombor 
of women receiving collegiate education:- 


Province. 


Madras . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Bibnr , . 

Central Piovinecs and Bcrar 
i\ssam . . . . 

Morth-'West Frontier Province 
Sind , , 

Ocisaa 

Belhi . , 

Ajmcr-SIcnvora . . 

Bangaloro . 

Minor Adminiatiationa . 

Bnmsu Ikdu 


IMBIIJ.IlMliiJIJM 

Total nOe of women at 


tbo collegiate stage* 

No. 

Enrolment. 

1037-38. 

1038-39. 

7 

726 

1,120 

1,340 

• « 

f » 

1,260 

1,510 

7 

1,600 

1,794 

2,125 


619 

790 

. 926 

4 

664 

• 766 

801 


• • 

35 

38 

1 

70 

103 

246 

2 

80 

203 

246 


* * 

. 2 

- 10 


* • 

225 

' 208 

1 

7 

24 

24 

1 

186 

167 

210 

• • 

• • 

7 

0 


•• 

• • 41 

42 


•• 

• • 

•> 

33 1 

3,074 

6,022 

7,002 


These figures again indicate a distinct advance in women's 
higher education. The numbers at the collegiate stage increased 
by about 1,300 to 7,902 during the year under .review. Bengal 
has the largest number of women in aits and science colleges, 
then Bombay followed by Madras. Once more the -figures were 
lowest in Bihar, Orissa and the Iforth-West Frontier Province. 
However, the increase from 2 to 16 women in the latter province 
is encouraging and is due to the opening of intermediate classes 
in the Lady Grifliths High School, Peshawar, 

In Bengal, owing to the great demand for higher education 
among women the Government sanctioned the scheme for the 
establishment of a new college, "The Lady 'Brabourne College, 
Calcutta”, from July 1939, and created two State . scholarships 
for Indian women for advanced studies in the United Kingdom. 

It is reported from the Punjab “ that University education 
continues to increase in popularity amongst female candidates . . , 
new careers are being thrown open to women graduates on account 
of the determined intention of the Government and the people 
to remove the existing disproportion between educational facilities 
for the two sexes. In response to this popular sentiment, Govern- 
TOPnt raised the Stratford Intermediate College for Women, 
Amritsar, to the degree standard 

With a view to encour^yying higher education among women, 

+1 Orissa Governipeiit sanctioned four scholarships for girls reading 
• ^ jleo-es The provincial reports show that if it were possible 


" Punjab, page 41, 
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During the ^ear under report^ the numbers appearing for the 
dcgrco tixaiuination increased by about 300 and of those obtaining 
degrees by nearly SOO. "Within the short space of seven years, 
the numbers for the D.A. and B>Sc. examinations have more than 
trebled and of those passing these examinations have almost 
quadrupled. 

The provincial figures indicate that Silmr, Orissa, the fforth- 
West hVonticr Province, Assam and Sind made a comparatively 
poor showing, while the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, TTnited Provinces 
and Bombay in this order scut up the largest numbers of women 
for the degree examinations, though in respect of successful 
candidates the order was Bengal, Punjab, United Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay. 


Tabi,!!: XXXVIII . — Training colleges for women. 


Pfo\lne6. 

ToUl no. 

Sanimeat. 

Total no. of nomen 
under training In all 
colltga (for men and 
iromen). 

1037-33. 

1033.39. 

l»37-38. 

IDSS'SD. 

1037-S8. 

1038*30. 


2 

a 

73 

OS 

7S 

04 









Bombty , . • • 

«• 

• « 

• » 

»* 

22 

20 


3 

3 

74 

03 

78 

68 

Seagal . « • • • 







UnlUd PK>»tacB« . • 

•• 


10 

0 

41 

■78 
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2 

117 

ISO 

117 

UO 

Funjab . . • • • 







BUkat • • • • • 

« * 

• • 

*« 

• • 
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«« 



• • 
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13. 
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13 









Otbu . • • • ’ 

• • 

•• 

«• 

•• 

•• 

S 

Baensu nniii 

7 

7 

270 

23* 

354 

414 


Training Colleges. — ^During the year, the enrolment of women 
- training only increased by 5, though, the total number of 
omen in training colleges increased by 60 to 414. The necessity 
7 T more training facilities in all the provinces except the Punjab 
Tvrndrfls is apparent from the figures in the above table taken 
^“^oniSion with those in column 13 of table XXXIV. Bengal 
® • jq ])g tie best equipped of the provinces with training 
s but in fn®* possesses no Government training college 
college . -jjg of Indian women graduates, .and. the training 
lor tne nttached to Scottish Church College and Loreto House, 
deparw third is for Anglo-Indian and European Women) do 
Calcutta 1 needs of the province! In a province where" 

not adequai y ^ proceed to a degree, it is unfortunate that more 
so many wo ^ . taken to persuade a larger nxunbor to train. 
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It is particularly important in the case of girls' schools that 
they be provided with commodious and sanitary accommodation. 

In almost all the provinces extra-curricular activities such as 
Girl-Guiding, Junior lied Cross, physical training and recreation 
were encouraged. 

In Bombay, physical education has been made compulsory by 
Government in all schools*, and secondary schools have begun to 
pay greater attention to this subject. Provision for drill in some 
form exists in all the secondary schools, but the dilhculty of 
providing proper play-grounds hampered much of the progress in 
this direction both in secondary and primaiy schools. It is 
depressing to learn that want of enthusiasm on the part of women 
teachers in schools of the latter type was a further handicap. 

In the United Provinces, the interest stimulated in games and 
out-door sports by annual district and provincial athletic meetings 
continued to grow. Though physical training is on the time-table 
of all the bigger schools of the province, the organization of teams 
for competitive games has not yet reached village schools. The 
backwardness of the village teacher, unsuitable school buildings, 
the limited enrolment ot girls are reported to be the factors 
operating against the introduction of the scheme in rural areas. 

In the Central Provinces also, physical education is reported 
to be suffering in primary schools for want of adequate play* 
grounck. The lack of trained Physical Instructresses was another 
impediment. For similar reasons, physical education does not yet 
receive adequate attention in Sind, but it is reported that Indian 
games are played by the girls in most of the primary schools which 
have enough space for the purpose. In most of the secondary 
schools drill is done with the aid of a gramophone. 

In Delhi, an Inter-School Tournament was held for team games 
like Net- Ball, Basket Ball and Badminton. Girls from the various 
high and middle schools took an active part in the Olympic sports 
and won shields and cups. 

The necessity for medical inspection of girls at school is keenly 
felt. Some steps have however been taken in this direction in 
certain provinces. 

For example, in the Punjab, medical inspection and treatment 
of girls was carried out in nine Government high schools and four 
colleges. It is reported that four Municipal Committees have also 
established a system of medical inspection for their girls' schools. 

few Municipalities give free milk to poor students. In Delhi 
also the lyork of medical inspection made steady progress in almost 
all the girls’ schools. Both in the United Provinces and Orissa, 
the cpiestion of the medical inspection of girls’ schools was under 
consideration. 

Gn the^ whole, the prospects of further developments in girls’ 
education in India are quite encouraging. Not only has there been 
a change of public opinion in favour of girls being educated, but, 
what IS even more important, parents are also now prepared to 
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The number of colleges increased by three and the ntunber of 
students under instruction, including those in university depart' 
mentSj rose by about i,bOU. The increase in the number of 
institutions -tvas due to the raising of the Bayapuram Stanley 
Medical School to the status of a college afiiliated to Madras 
TTnivcrsity, to the creation of a separate Faculty of Dentistry in 
the Punjab as a result of \rhich deMontmorency College of 
Dentistry, Lahore, u'as shown as a separate Medical College, and 
to the opening of another Forest College in the United Provinces. 
The numuers enrolled declined in Law, Engineering and Forest 
Colleges. The increases of about 1,000 students receiving com- 
mercial education, of about 300 in agricultural education, and of 
over 100 in veterinary education are noteworthy. 

The statistics of special schools generally show an improvement 
over those of the previous year, except for a slight decrease in 
enrolment in the schools of Art and for a reduction of one medical 
school, which, as already mentioned, w'as duo to the raising of 
that school to college status. The largest increases were in 
technical and industrial schools, and in commercial schools. 

Certain important features of these institutions relating to the 
year under report are described in the following paragraphs; — 

Law , — ^In Bombay, the notable event of the year was the 
introduction of the new courses of study in Law. In 1935 the 
Chief Justice of the Digh Court of Bombay appointed a committee 
to examine the question of the qtialiiications required for those 
desirous of being admitted as Advocates and to suggest the best 
means of providing lacilities for acquiring such qualifications. One 
of the recommoudutious of this committee was chat the course of 
studies for the LIj.B. examination sliould bo a full-time coijrse, 
i.e., facilities should be provided iu the present Law' colleges to 
impart full-time instruction in Law. Another recommendation 
'was that the Law course should commence immediately after the 
Inter-Examination of Bombay Universitj'' in Arts, Science or 
Commerce or its equivalent. A third was that there should be 
only one channel of admission to the profession of advocate, vtz., 
the LL.B. degree. As the scheme formulated_ by the committee 
was approved by the Government and the other bodies concerned, 
the Government appointed a further committee to consider 
report on questions arising in connection with the proposal^ to 
convert the Government Law College, whicU was a part-tinie 
institution, into a full-time college. On receipt of the committee s 
report, the University framed, under instructions from the Govern- 
ment, the necessary regulations for the new' course brought 
them into operation from June 1938. The First LL.B. Examina- 
tion under the revised regulutions was held in April 1939, and 
the Second will be held in April 1940. 

Pending the construction of a new building for the Government 
-Law College, temporary arrangements were made for accommodat- 
ing the new classes hy mailing additions and alterations to the 
Silphinstone College building. Special grgiits for furniture and 
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Principal of the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpore, wo8 
requested to draw up a scheme tor the teaching of this subject. A 
scheme for a three years’ course leading to a B.Sc. degree in 
Metallurgy was administratively approved by the Government. 

In the United Provinces, new scales of pay were introduced for 
all future appointments to the staff of the Thomason Civil Engineer- 
ing College, Boorkee. The paid apprenticeships tor overseers were 
suspended and the Punjab Government who used to send their 
Civil Engineering students to this college discontinued the 
arrangement and provided training at the Maclagan Engineering 
College, Moghalpura, instead. It is reported that at the Moghal- 
pura College, competition for admission was very keen and the 
majority of the students turned out from this institution secured 
employment during the year. 

In Bihar, the Prince of Wales Eeception Eund Scholarship 
for foreign training was not awai'ded aa no candidate from the Bihar . 
College of Engineering secured a first class in the degree examina- 
tion held in April 1938. The question of introducing an Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering degree courses in the college and of 
shifting the Subordinate Engineering class from Patna to . 
Bhagalpur was taken up and the matter was- still under the 
consideration of the Government at the close of the year. 

It is reported from Sind that the Sindhi students do not take 
the same advantage of the Engineering College, Karachi, os 
outsiders do, though their number is gradually increasing. 

Agriculture . — The College of Agriculture, Poona, not only 
provides higher instruction in agriculture but also carries on 
research and advises Government on agricultural problems. About 
60 per cent, of the total budgets of the difterent sections at the 
college is spent on research. In accordance with the decision of 
Government in 1937, the revenue officers’ training class was held 
for 10 days in September 1938, and seven Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors attended the course. In June 1938, the Forest Bangers 
course of two years was started at the college. 

In the Punjab, the demand for agricultural education at the 
Lyallpur College remained as keen as ever and the number of 
students taking the various courses continued to increase. It is 
reported that the classes in fruit growing held at the college are 
increasing in popularity. Thirty-seven attended the short course 
in fruit preservation for inspectresses and non-official women 
workers of the Co-operative Society. Competition for admission 
to the training class at the college was also very keen. In this 
class, stress is laid on jthe practical aspect of rural science, and 
special facilities are provided for making simple apparatus and 
carrying out simple repairs. 

Commerce . — ^In Bombay, the most important event of the year 
' 0^ commercial education was the introduction of a 

bifurcated scheme of studies in Commerce, whereby Matriculates 

instead of F.A. students will be. admitted to the commercial 

"* • •* 
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Table XLI. — Main statistics of Anglo-Indian and European schools, 1938-39. 
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0} pgg ^q }uatupau9 aq} 'g|g o} j £q osoa |B}0} aq} :8|JtS aoj 
papuajut 8uot}U}t}sni o} pinBaa ut pauinjqo noijisod anjiunB aqx, 

■saantAojj juajuao pun snapniq ni aau} 
-tpuadsa ut uot}onpaa u pun „ buday aoutjq „ pun putg ‘BaouiAoaj 
p.i}ueo 'qn[nng[ 'inBnag ‘Btupnj^ ut' fqtdnd jo aaqumu aq} 
nx xjBj u BBAi aaaqj ’nsMa 931 a pun ‘pajpaua S[ai9 jo Bjaqumu 
aaSauj etp jo AiaiA ut ‘sfatS .Toj’spoqas bc pa}nnSraap-aa aaaAi SAoq 
aoj fljooqos bb paqtestqa a.iOAi qatq.u saouiAOid^ Iu-t}uao pun anqtfl 
‘SB.tpn]q ut suoi}u}T}SUt utn}aaa juq} }daDxa ‘8nopn}i}BnT jo aaqtunu 
aq} tn aSunqo ajqnaaiiou on buav aaaq} }Bq} BinaAaa anai snotAoad 
'aq} aoj asoq} q}iAi paandtnoo so BaouiAoad iq Bot}ST}B}S aq} jo 
BisjCjunB UY -ggg'pg'tp 'sa «>J 0f:8‘8i‘2 'Sll ^9 oanxipuadsa aqj 
puts ‘069*9 083 ^9 pasnaaout tuaq} ut 3ntpBai snnadoang;-uou aqjg 

•gjg'pg 0} gig Ag }uaui}oan3 ataq} pun gpj 0 } j •iq pasnaioni sjJoq 
utsadoana pms unipui-oiSuY aoj BU 0 T}n}i}sui jo aaqumu in}o} aqx 
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matter is ono to ivhich the Inter*Pruviui‘ial Board for Anglo* 
ludinii and Burupcaii Kdvication inuy l>e udvinod to pay alteutiuu. 

'i'liii porcentugu of tiaiued teachers employed in Anglo'lndiaii 
and Kiirupeun scikouls increased (rum per rent, to 74 U per 

')ent. Tins is satinfaetury on (he wltole, but the fall from 7(1*7 
joer cent, to 72*ri per cent, in tho Punj.ib, from (itl*o per cent, to 
i68*2 per cent, in the Central Provinees, from lUO per cent, to 
y!i*l} per fent, in Xorili-West Frontier I’rovinee, from 67-G per 
cent, to &U ])er cent, in Sind, from (]L-*‘{ per cent, to oT-1 per cent, 
in and Irom tirf-1 per cent, to (>l*o per cent, in Ajmer-Merniir.i 

requirea iuveati<>atiun. By contrast with Indian .sehooln thu^e in- 
tended for chihireu of tho.io communities are much letter situated 


in this respect: the trained percentage for the former being oS 
against 7-1 for tho Litter. 

Faciliticj Jor Traiinnij,—*l)ia Chelmsford Training College for 
Men, Ghoragali, which is the only iusiitutinn in India for training 
European musters, hud students on roll dranu from the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bombay, Central Piovinees, Bihar, Delhi ami 
Bangalore. Bengal did not depute any teacher to this iu.stitntiou 
as two seats at the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, were rcierved for 
tho training of European teachers. Uris.'a sent one .\nglo-Indian 
male teacher for training at the Doveton Teachers' Training School 
in Madias tvith a Government scholarihip of ILs. yu a niuntb. 
Sixteen candidates from the Uhoragnli Collegi* .-at for the dipJoma 
examination and all passed. It is reported that n few siudeiits 
who passed <)ut in lOIiS, as well as a few who parsed in previum 
years, ore still without appointments. Tile I’rincipal is dated to 
liavo remarked that " the Kutopcau schools in Iinlia are nut capable 
of absorbing moio than about twelve students each vc-nr ' 


vuuv^vs lor iuisires.->es iliow iiiii ir.iiumg 
Colley, Kuraeong. St. Bedo’s College, Simla, St. llatv’s Train- 
ing College, Poona, aud St. Margaret’s Tiaiiiing College, 
Bombay) hud iqg women ou roll. All Saints’ Diocea'an College, 
Aaini lal, h^ a training clas.s attached for tlie (raining of Anglo- 
inuiau and European women. El candidate, appeared fioin this 
instituto for tho Women’s Teachers’ Certificate Examination and 
all of them passed. In addition there ueic 6 tiniiiiiig schools with 
o women under training. No institution except the Domestic 

Madras exists for training teachers 
Science. As this subject is assuming increasing 
European _school3, arraugemenls are bmng made to 


iiT-'’ uouege, x^eiui. in Bengal, lor 

“'-ii compulsory in all Europeaa 

girls schools. But the 1 unjab has roporteii tliat as a special fee 

1^ 1^® Canibridgo Examination Syndicate for this 
the subject for the cxamiiintion, 
feacli it in the middle clntses as a non-cxnmination 
•IS trained teachers in Domestic Science come out uf 


* Punjab, pngo 39. 



‘gS eSiid 'qs|ilnj , 


— :Aioiaq UMoqs aao not^aumtixa a^aojjiiaag poqog, 
aSpuqraBQ eqij jo B^jnsai aqj; 'niA P-iBpiii!:j8 raoij noi^attmtssa; 
eSpuqinBO Joinnf 9q^ joj ni sitdnd pnas o; nnSaq 9Aeq spoqos aq^ p 
jsoui ‘spoqas j£nipnoD9S pastnSoaai JO| £iOB[ndnroo JaSno^ ou 3uiaq 
TOi^amimjxg; looqog 9jppt]q ttaadoing; aqj^ •saiijiB.iaATOji ttaipni jo 
ttoTi^TJTinnBsg; uoii^opiou^Bjq aq^ aoj sa:)apiptreo quasaid araos q3noqif 
‘uot^a'nmBxa eqij aoj fiijTiapTi^s aiaqij aiadaid Bipnj m siooqos 
qons jaq^o jpi 'noiinjmnrexa; a^Boqi^iaj) poqog aSpuqntBg aq:^ loj 
SB SB TioT^BumBxg poqog q3tg nBadoing pns HBipnj-oiSny 
eqj Jtof qpq sa^BptpnBD aiBdajd sjooqos UBadoinpi pxtB BBtpnj 
-0[Sny aq^ aiaq^i 'BBipBjq ut l^d^oxg; — uotpmiiwT^ 

•ijuao lad x-gg 

P^IS '^^93 ^9d g.Qg ^Bquiog; m ''^ttao aad g-gg niBssy hi 

‘saaj mojj pm bba^ ajn^ipnadxa {bjoi^ aq:) jo "pao jad gjj, ‘ 90 TIIAO. 1 J 
jaipoij pajii^-qjjOjji aq; bj ‘ianaioqap aq:j dn apera 'Bjpui ui 
aSEjnaaiad paqSiq aq:^ ‘snop«Bop apAud moij "pao ,tad eiaqA 
'(T'Pg) SBipBjq i^daaxa saantAOjd ijb hi ‘ijiiao .tad 08 wao araBa- 
saaj mwj nopnqupoa aqj •^ttao lad g-gg tOBSsy ni pns 'ijuaa 
aad gg aarnACxij aatijuat^ pa^-qpo^ aq^ ni bb alox sb si xj 
B iBAiiajj-jarafy ni Sgp UBqx ssaj si spimj ajiqivd rao.tj ajnxjpnadxa jo 
eSB^iiaoiad aqx ‘nBxstqonjBg pns gcfiingx aqX ui xdso^ ‘XBaiaxui 
JO aiB irpj- - 0 ^ axqBX jo gj pun n ‘gq snmnxoo hi saaiiTAaid 
Xq saSBXBaoaad aqj^ 'AiotAai lapna jsaX aqx Sttimp Xxuo •xneo 
9’^ u saoitiOB jaqxo „ pus 'xnao lad g.gg saaj ‘‘xnaa nd x- 6 ? 
paxnqiixuoa spunj oijqnd XjxBJtauay Bipm in uoiXBonpa lo^ 'aTOX 
-ipiiadxa aqx p 'xnaa lad jg Xjua jBaq spunj ajxqnd spiOAi jaqxo hi 
iBBoiXBitop axBAiid pna saaj mojj xsni st xsoo Biqx jo ‘xnaa jad gg 
XBqx BoixoaunoD siqx hi paxoii aq ox bi xj pnB BOBiiadmoa piJBA B 
oaqxaSoxxB xou si ‘jaASAioq 'siqj} 'locqaB itBintad b ox XfisjaAinn 
B mojg BuojxnxixBni jo sadXx liu in Xxho 'Sff x^nisSo ggp ’sy; 
Sniaq snoixnxixsuj HBadom^ puB UBipuj-ojSuy hi jidnd .lad xBOa aqx 
‘XyBianaS Bipiq hi HoiXBonpa qXTa pajBdmoa q3iq si HoiXBonpg[ 
HBadoanjx aqj^ 'smaxi BRoanByaasim puB sSmpxTaq no oihx 

-ipnadxa paxauxsai ox oiip Xjhibhi bbjv siqj, •XxBAixoadsai qgT 
puB ggg -Bg ‘ggg'xT -sy; 'xig-x-e -sxi 'gjg'op -sa ‘80t'i9‘T 
jo xnax^ “X ajnxjpnadxa hi syBj papjoaaj qaiqAi JBqja pHU 
BssiiQ ‘mBBsy ‘saaniAOij jBJXHag ‘iiyad ‘sBipBjq xdaaxa ‘BoaiB pnB 
saoHiAoid aqx yB Xq pajBqs sbai asBajoni aqj^ "TQS'l’S'Gfi'T ‘®?I 
ox aaiqx x^a^l^ Xq paonBApB HoyBanpa HBadomij 

pHB HBfpHj-oiSHy HO e.inxipHadxa jbxox aqj^ — •a.tnjipiadifgf 
s'« XoatflM HojxBHimBxa-HOH B BB aq Xara xi qSnoqx ‘BiJt3 joj 
EjooqoB Xmpnoaas ya hi xq3nBX aq x^h pjnoqB aanaiag oixsamoQi 
Xqii. H 0 BG 3 I OH aq ox loaddB p^uoiA aiaqx „ ‘eSayog hiaiIj XpBfj 
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T-ujxb XLII. 


Brovinco. 

Mo. 

appeared. 

Mo. 

passed. 

, Pass per- 
centago. 

*jUadnis . . 

• m 



• 

187 

78 

41-7 

Bombay . . 

• • 



• 

108 

137 


Bengal . 

• • 



• 

261 

102 


United Provinces 

• • 



* 

378 

231 


Pimjab . . 

• • 



• 

107 

81 

76-7' 

Bihar . . 

• a 



• 

29 

20 

600 

Central Pravinees 

a a 



• 

120 

02' 

48-1 

Aflanin . 

. 



• 

20 

10 

800 

Horth'West Frontier Frovinoo 



• 

a a 

a • 

• a 

Sind 

a a 



• 

10 

13 

81*2 

Orissa . . 

a • 



# 

11 

4 

38-4 

Polhi . 

a « 



a 

» a 

a a 

• n 

Ajmer-Uonvara 

• a 



a 

16 

12 

800 

Bangoloro . 

• a 



a 

122 

00 

40-2 

Minor Administrations . 



a 

25 

18 

73-0 


BarriBn lanu. 

a 

1,488 

804 

60-1 


* 256 appeared for the £iaropea& High School Exaniioation and 199 
passed. 


The Provincial Boards of Anglo-Indian and Buropeau Educa- 
tion held their meetings regularly during the year under review. 
Ihese Boards working in close co-operation with Inter-Provincial 
Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education continued to do 
valuahle work in the matter of co-ordinating the work in Anglo- 
Indian and European schools. The fifth meeting of the Inter- 
ftovincial Board was held at Bombay in Eebruary 1939. One of 
the important q^uestions discussed was whether pre-vocational 
courses, as alternatives to the Cambridge courses, should be 
instituted in European schools and whether an All-India esamina- 
tion in connection wili these alternative courses should be organised 
by the Inter-Provincial Board. _ The Board had before them the 
conmmnts of th^e Provincial Boards on the subject. It was resolved 
Boards should be asked to make proposals for a 
9^ the scheme for the Cambridge Junior 
ertincate Examination and in particular for the' inclusion of' a 











— SMOpq 0|qB? eq^ ni 

estAWoniiLoid Tt9At3 Bt Ttoi^tsonpa jo boSo^b BnouBA eqi^ ui Bioq nnjBajj 
JO TtOTjtiqujBip 9qj, 'apTim sBaaSoid jo 9jTjm|jB9 oc oscq oj qon[Ai 
«o Bjop jTiatOjqtiBni piojfo igqjo oqj jo oSbjb 9 uo jo ssBogjosp’ jo 
Basnoioni puoijoojj pw) sjnanidopAap bsssbt) oj qoiqAV m poyjad 
B Jjoqs OOJ SI 199^ 990 9091B 9J9q (yoafqUB Biqj 90 pi9B 9q p999 
oioni ojj ’gS-igGI 5^^ JOJ ?"iod9.i oqj 9i qjSosy ju passnosip 
919,9. 90]l)l!09p9 JO BaSqS 890jaBA Oqj J9 qjSligiJB OAIJUpi BJt P9B 

saijinniunioa jeqjo oip jo joqj qjiAi Hosijudmoo 9T A}]9n9nnoo Bjqj jo 
TOTjiBod aqj -BOAia aio sraijsnjq jo BsaaSoid ycooijBOBpa o'qj jo 
sajojuaj 91C91 aqiy ij90 ‘90Tjoas Biqj uj — ‘smyimj^ /o uoijvonp^ 

*690ij99Tt99S9 SBsqj oj pxoSai 91 ^oiyod 

90919103 9 qdop’9 OJ p9qB1I 9q ppiOqB BaiJIB10AT9£[ 9BTp9I JJB ipjqJ 
p9B ‘saiJIBI9At9£y 91Jtp9I JO 838.1900 99l33(j p9B 9J9Xp99IIDJ9j; 9qj OJ 
90IS9nnp9 aoj B90tJTp900 9qj OJ BOTJBJSJ 91 890tJ99ITO9Xg; OJTJOptJJSQ 
jooqog .laqSig; pira 9jB3gij.i30 jo'oqog aSpiiqraco 9oijtsod 

oqj 09I9I9Xd''OJ paqet aq pjoog iCji8JaAi9£-j9j9i 0T[J juqj paAjbsaj 
piro B3IJIS.iaAT9Jl 9Brp9[ OJ nOlJBpj 91 Bipuj 91 pjaq B90lJB9tmBX5I 
93puqmBQ jb 90jje99b aqj paiapisu’oo osyu piBog eqj ‘BjooqoB 
9BaSojng[ oqj 9t iraipyiqo jo sapnjijbB 3nTjCiBA oqj jins oj saBinoo jo 
!£j9tjba J0)t}9jS.v apiAOjd oj sv os '‘sjoBfqnB jeotjoBJcf jo 9390 j mpm 
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• ‘861 «3fed 'icqnroa-v 
qnanijojna ni oscajaap qitasaidai qaqaBjq niq^ui eajnSi^ , 

soud d933f oy aq iJnoy aia y|TAi iaqq ‘Bsa.i3oid jo ajuj siqq 
inyxirera Aaqq JX ’sassap [UBAj[Dag puc ejaipantiaqTii eqq jo paaqn 
xo} puB laqqaSoy qnd snpnig aqq jo anoiqaas aqq yp uoqy go jayqaq 
era Aaqq^ ‘snpxirg paancApY aqq ptijgaq raj qai era snnjsnpy aqq 
qsnoqq qaqq qiodai ^aqoiog^ aqq ni paqnasaidai tiaaq saq qj 

^ ^ , •BBjpddtJjf aiaAv 

89 i T ’Jra'qq ni pa^oydxtia siaqoaaq pamtaq ggg'g jo xaqoq a jo quo 
qcip BBAi 8[ooqoB asaqq jo ainqpaj 3 arsaa|d y ’raai enojAaid aqq 
fT 8 ‘ 9 gT qsnre 3 B ejtdud Bjjiddajq 68i‘ogT papupui qoiqii aiidtid 
■0E6'i^T oy 096‘5 pasca.ioni qqSnaiqs Jtaqq ‘g|ooqo8 qnato^m nMop 
PBop oq qua'cmiiaAog aqq jo ^oijod aqaiaqypp aqq oq anp ‘gfg'T “X 
98 ^9 pascaioap Sjfoq eypddajj joj apoqos iauqTiatnap paainSoeai 
JO .TaqmtiTi aqq q 3 no^j^ ‘Aiapai japan jaa^ aqq Snijnp sajpnjq 
nt aoiqaoTipa apiddapf at aptai sbiUl ssaiSoid ajqa.iapi6ao5 

j’,, qaatnqradag; aqq jo ajaa^o JCq aotqoadsat rapSaj 
oq paqaapqaa aja paa paddmba xaqqaq ‘pagaqa jaqqaq ara qaiipt 
spoqos pasiaSooai jo ^qiiouadae aqq aztpaj oq anSaq OAaq Bratjsnjq 
eqq qaqq qoaj aqq jo aotqaatpai aa at qi aa ‘ainqaaj Saisaajd a an 
papra 3 aj aq ilaai apoqoa pastaSoaeiaii at ejtdnd raipnjf jo jaqnma 
aqq at asaaioap aqq ,, qaqq aoiqoanaoo siqq at paqraatat saq qiodaj 
Xaqtnog aqj^ •ajoqa 3 tiBa ’^16 sabaiAoid; paqing aqq at xg 
‘jCaqatoj at ggg'j ‘sajpajq tn ggg'q itq yyaj saoiqnqiqsat pasiaSoaaian 
at qaatnyoiaa eqj ‘aBao qoaa at fijidtid gg aaqq ssay ajaAv’^aqq paa 
'saaiy joatjq paa Biajuajq-iaaify 'tqqaQ; 'assuo ‘aoatAOJ J jaiqaoj^ 
qeaj^-qqjo^ aqq ‘saoaiAOJ^ p^aeo aqq at aoeqd qooq spoqoa 
japads at spdad jo Bjaqama aqq at eaBaaJoaQ; *(999) araAtiajq 
-jaaiCy paa '^(xg) tqpd ‘(xg) assiio ‘(ggg) saottpoid lajqaag 
at 93aq9 iratmid aqq qa 5(9p) aeqeitpajag; paa (gg) aBsun ‘(TO?) 
saoaiAOJd pjqaag at a 3 aq 8 jtopaoaas aqq qa ! (g) paig paa (9) taassy 
‘(gp) saoapoij psqtajx ‘(g) saipajq at saSaxyoo paoissajojd at 
; (g) saaiy loatjq paa ,‘(g) patg at Xyao aSaqe ^qtaiaAian aqq at yiej 
qaaatyoiaa ‘paaiaaaoa aiaAt satqstqaqs yapatAoid aqq sa laj og 

'88'i86T Saiinp qaqq aaqq syidad 

ggX'Xg ^q sSaqs £taaitid aqq qa paa ggS'l ■'fq iCiapaooas ai^ qa 
‘99 i[q ea 3 apoo yaaoisBajoid at ssay ‘laAajioq ‘bbav qaaaqoiaa at 
osaaioat aqjj •syooqoB yatoadB at paa eSaqs ^qtBiaAtaa aqq qa ptdai 
aioai sm raaj£ enoiASid aqq tpqiM. paiadinoo sa eeaiSoid jo aqai 
eqq paa ‘SaiSainooaa eaAn eioq taiysnjq 3 aoaia BBai 3 oid qaaoiqaDtipa 
eqq ‘satqstqaqs atpaj-yya i£q pa 3 pn[ snqj^ •iCjeAtqoadsai Bjidiid 
ggp paa gxp jo sasaaiaap papiooai qotqAv araiiiajq^iaatfy paa 
eaoatAOid yaiqaeg. qdaoxa saoatAoid aqq yp at paiinoao qaeaiyoiaa 
eqaSaiSSa aqq at asaaioat ay ’gxg'i saotqtiqtqsai pa 8 ia 3 ooa.tan aaAa 
paa ggg'pg syooqoe yaioads ‘ggj'oi a^^^qs iCiaaitid aqq ‘pyg'gy aSaqs 
iiapaooas aqq ‘gyg sa 3 ayyoo yaaoissajoid ‘ggx*! a^qs AqtsiaAina 
eqq :Ba 9 Bajoat p 9 iaqBi 3 ai aotqaoapa jo saSaqs yyy -qradai lapan 
jaa;C eqq 3 ai.mp °i su^nd ogi'OTT ^9 3 ®“ eaotqaqtqsai 

}0 Bpuiq yya at eyidtid eyaai tatyBnjq jo qaaaiyoiaa jaqoq aqj, 


III 
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■“ others ” "who mainly comprise Jains^ Parsisj Sikhs, etc.”^ The 
iigm-es further show that Muslims ore going in for higher education 
in larger numbers year by year, being encouraged in this by the 
special facilities provided by Government in the form of scholar- 
ships and reservation of places. The Director of Public Instruction 
has however pointed out that “ in spite of the existing facilities 
for the education of Muslim lads, the main difficulty in the spread 
of secondary education among pupils of the community is the 
Inadequacy of institutions imparting instruction through the 
medium of Urdu. It cannot be gainsaid that there is a crying 
need for many more institutions teaching through the medium 
of Urdu It has been suggested in this connection that “ just 
as other communities have opened secondary schools, the Muslims 
also should try to open Anglo-IJrdu secondary institutions in all 
important Muslim centres The progress of Muslim pupils in 
primary schools is retarded through the necessity of learning two 
languages, regional and Urdu, at the initial stage of their 
education. 


In Sengal, there were 805 madrasahs of all types attended by 
89,C32 pupils as compared with 764 with 80,114 pupils during the 
year 1937-38. Government aid to these madrasahs has given an 
impetus to their growth, but the feeling has gained ground that 
the scheme requires overhauling to suit the present requirements 
of the community. The number of maktabs (secularized primary, 
schools for Muslims) fell by 5,429 to 18,959 and the pupils in them 
by 218,661 to 774,639. This was due to the fact that a large 
number of maktabs were converted into free primary schools owing 
to the policy of centralisation for the introduction of the Bengal 
Riual Primary Education Act of 1930. The distinction between 
primary schools and maktabs is being abolished and a revised 
curriculum has been framed which besides unifying several subjects 
of study and reducing the length of the course from 5 to 4 years 
also provides for religious instruction. Owing to the secularization 
of Quran schools and their inclusion among recognised maktabs, 
their number fell during the year from 143 to 70. 

In the United Provinces, the number of Islamia schools 
from 639 to 630 and Muslim pupils from 30,067 to 
29,091, but the number of aided maktabs increased by 74 to 1,671 
and the pupils hy 3,902 to 66,854. The standard of tuition in 
Islamia schools is reported to be generally on a level with that in 
ordinaiy primaiy^ schools. In these schools, handwork and extra- 
curricular activities have been introduced and sound methods of 
eac ng are used in many of them. Physical training receives 
due attention; scout troops have been formed in some selected 
schools and in some also religious education is imparted outside 
ohMl hours. But the efficiency of maktabs has been reported to 

^ all, physical training is generally negle cted. ^ 

‘ Bombay, page 139. 

* Bombay, page 144^ 



■gg o3od ‘ttrcssf , 


'?iod9i niBSSY 0 t[i} iti p3BS3j^s Tiaaq asAeiSioq eaq ^Io^l^13onp3 
■ntipT!tnraiiqnj\[ .toj siao^o ^Btoads aqij Suraa-q^Snaaijs joj paan aqji 


ni9i(} paiaj^o BAnq ^naraniaAojc) qojqAV trotfjaonpa joj 8^t:^Tpaaf 
oq:} jo iC}TioB[i3 q^m aSa^UBApn naqaj eaq ’ iC^Ttmtaxuoo xtispara 
"tnaqnpf oqj ;^oq)f Aioqs o:^ sao;? 9iq^ '[jy "i^-aao jad Q-g Sniaq a^aa 
lajaaaS aqij ‘‘^uao aad j-g s® qStq’eo at a:jai aq) ‘sjooqas i^iamud hi 
• jtaqSiq |^!|s aq jjtai ajoa aqi^ noi^ajaptanoa 0:^01 uaqtq 0 . 1 a ‘Biooqoe 
’iaapnoaas aaa qOTqji ‘sqasajpara jj ’Q-g jo a^ai piattaa eq; 
^sujaSa i-g si ssaiSoad jo a^ai TiBpBTnmBqnjq aqi^ spoqns jtaapnooas 
Hj 'Bjidiid Tjr JO asao aq^ hi g-g q?tAi paicdmoo ea g-i Sniaq 
osaaiOHj JO oan^naoiad aqj ‘laipaads aq oj uaae aq ssaiSoid jo 
ajaj aqj 'pajapisnoa aja 8no][a spoqos pasiHSooai ji jnq Jsapnii? jp 
JO spoqos oj siajai siqi, ‘pao lad g-g Sniaq ajaj HapumTaaqnjq 
aqj ‘'jHaa jad 0‘0T esaiSoid jo ajaj jaiauaS eqj •MaiAa.T 
Japan Jna^ aqj Smjitp paninjnoo sbav ijjodai e,JB0/£ jsaj aqj tir 
papjoaaj ^^ranHimoa' Hapannaaqnjq eqj jo ssajSoid janoipanpa pij 
-HBjsqnB aqj; „ 'SniSaAnooHO ajora qonm si ^odaj ranssy aqi, 

•sjidnd Tnipnjq Snoraa 
qaa^BAaid no^anSap pna aSai^stAV aqj Sntpqmoa hi sai^yioqpa 
6 qj oj djaq ajingap jaqo ppoqs noipanpa ntiisn]^ jo ppg 
oqj HI saipoq jaqjo pna snaianEny aqj jaip podai aq; ni papaSSns 
naaq aaq ;i •spoqos prajon pna qSiq aq; ni pna ‘saSaipo pnop 
-sajojd puB aanaios ‘spa hi sjBjoqas jo jagnmn aq; nt asBaioui aq; 
6 C.-A ina.C aq; jo ainjaaj ^jojOBjBi^as ipo aqj, •;C;innHrtaoo ag; ni 
StnnaAaid snoijipnoo otntonooa aejaApa 0; Xqaxqo paquosa i)upq 
ip 3 ntnaj stq; ‘g-g 0; g-QT hiojj HAvop jhoav sitdnd mnsniq-non 0; 
Blidnd' Hii;sni^ jo aSc;naa.iad aqj; 'nopBonpa HiTpnjq jo ;oadsaj hi 
Smpaaj Snissajdap jaqjai saqani ;jod0J 8 aoHtAOJd[ p.i;HOQ aqx 

•B^idnd SnipaaJ 

npau JO asaa aq; ni ssajSojd huojihh sa,H ajaq; ;aq; pa;Joda.t st ;r 
‘XT -^xanopajs paupmaj soiipnj^ joj spoqas Shthibj; iCjBjHaniap 
JO JoqHHiu aq; ;nq ’s;tdnd ggg'g qjx-H. 0; ajidud ggj'g q;xA 
Ig nioJj asoi sqcsajpani pasinSooai jo jaqxnnn aq; ‘^aqxg hi 


•HOisxAip apq.'i aq; Jo ;xpaio aq; o; gig'X Jo asaaiont p;o; exp }» 
spjxqj-OAv; ;noqa .xoj apisiiodsaj 61 anop ;a;j;sTp siq; ea qonxnsaux 
iinij anjoq OAaq 0; sjaadda ;oij;sxp ano hi pa;ja;s naaq Shiahj sit 
aiodai s jaaiC ;saT aq; ni panopnoxn sbav qaiq-H nox;oni; 8 Hi moi^xpi 
10 jHaxnuadsa aqx 'Einqiinrs; aq; Saoxna noxjaonpa a^ajnoana 
0; qoxxxn op pmOA^ ;HaxHno.xxAH 8 ,e^oq aq; q;xAi AHOHuaq nx ;t 
SnxSntjq o; AvaxA a q;xA\ snqajjAs jooqos aq; jo nopaopndHiia aq; (xn) 
pna ‘iay noxjiaxipa; \Cjann.xj Aiosindraoo aq; jo sasxiap OAXOiaoa 
Li TO Hoi;aondda OApoaqa aioxn (xi) ‘saaia pjaajjoaq nt siaqoaa; 
sn saxmw jo’ qnaxajHxodda aq; Xq spoqas jo sad^; Tp nx smoq 
Tooqas p ;no Snipaa.! nainf) jo nox;oHpoj;nt aq; (x) ;aq; pa;saSSna 
naaq eaq ;i -aq pinoqs ;t ;aq.a ;oh n^s « 
pna JCjapnoaas axp nx ;nq ‘aSjai .(luoiovjBXivs si sassap iCju^jd nt 
enxxpnn P xnaxnpjua ax;; jaq; paqiamai eaq ;iodaj qaCunj aqj 
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is stated that the two officers canuot do full justice to the iuspection 
of 182 madrasahs scattered over the whole province, some of them 
in outlying places, of 900 maktabs and a number of high schools. 

Both in the North-West Frontier Province and Sind, where 
the Muslims form 91-0 per cent, and 72-8 per cent, of the total 
papulation respectively, the education of the whole province is 
predominant Muslim in outlook and no separate facilities would 
appear to be needed for Muslima. But in Sind, it is stated, most 
of the Muslims remain in rural areas, they are poor agriculturists 
and are backward in education, and as such the education of the 
Muslima implies the education of the poor agriculturists living in 
small villages. The Government have accordingly provided many 
special facilities to ameliorate their condition. The position of 
Muslim boys in the held of education as revealed during the year 
under review was that they formed 11-1 per cent, of the total 
enrolment at the collegiate stage, 35-7 per cent, at secondary stqge, 
53*7 per cent, at primary stage, 10*9 per cent, in professional col- 
leges, and 33‘5 per cent, in special schools. In reading these per- 
centages, it should be borne in mind that the Muslim male popula- 
tion ^ forms 72-9 per cent, of the total male population of the 
province. , 

In Orissa, Muslim boys* contribution to the total enrolment 
of boys in aU kinds of institutions is 2-6 per cent, and it is fairly 
satisfactory when it is remembered that the male Muslim population 
forma 1*6 per cent, of the total male population of the province. 
The number of recognised madrasahs remained unchanged at 6, 
but the enrolment fell from 315 to 300; the number of maktabs rose 
from 201 to 202 but the number of pupils decreased by 14 to 
6,410. The number of middle schools having Urdu sections 
remained stationa^ at 16, while the number of primaiy schools 
haying Urdu sections rose from 12 to 14. Also the number of 
primary schools conducted entirely on Urdu basis rose by i to 4. 

There is nothing special to report from other areas. 

The enrolment of Muslim girls at th^ various stages of educa- 
tion IS given in the table below; — 
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The figures disclose an all-round advance. The total enrol- 
ment increased by 30,457 girls; 130 at the university stage, 13 
in professional colleges, 1,689 at the secondary stage, 8,260 at the 
primary stage, 1,573 in special schools and 18,'^92 in unrecognised 
institutions. All the provinces and areas except the Central Pro- 
vinces, Ajmer-Merwara, Bangalore and Orissa shared in the 
increased enrolment. At the university stage there was a reduc- 
tion of 2 girls only in Bangalore, at the secondary stage of 8 girls 
only in Orissa. At the primary stage, 8,483 fewer Muslim girls 
Avere enrolled in Bengal, 1,707 in Central Provinces, 75 in Ajmer- 
Merwara, 71 in Delhi, 64 in Bangalore and 40 in Orissa. Assam 
had a decrease of 25 girls and Delhi of 7 in special schools. The 
enrolment in unrecognised institutions fell only in Madras (1,890), 
Central Provinces (75) and Ajmer-Merwara (61). 

This apparently satisfactory development of Muslim female 
education is somewhat discoimted by the fact that whereas Muslim 
girls amount to 27" 1 per cent, of the total number of girls under- 
going instruction they contribute only 26‘4 per cent, at the primary 
stage, 7*2 per cent, at the secondary stage, 6*8 per cent, at the 
university stage, 24*7 per cent, in special schools, 9*0 per cent, in 
professional colleges and 61*4 per cent, in unrecognised institutions. 

The Bombay report has remarked that “ though there is 
uniform increase of numbers in the different institutions over those 
of the last year, the position of the education of Muslim girls 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The thinly scattered Muslim 
population, the prevalent Purdah system, the dearth of Muslim 
women teachers, and the general apathy of the community towards 
the education of girls are some of the causes that hinder the pro- 
gress of their education An Educational Inspector quoted in 
that report has rightly pointed out that “ unless vigorous efforts 
ore made to turn out a good number of girls for Primary School 
Leaving Certificate Examination from the rural areas, prospects of 
education of Muslim girls, particularly in rural areas, will remain 
gloomy ”.® In a similar strain the Bihar report Avrites : “ The 

progress of education amongst Muslim girls is still very slow and 
unsatisfactory on account of (i) the strict observance of Purdah 
community, (ii) dearth of qualified Urdu mistresses and 
(m) absence of public opinion in favour. of girls’ education”.® 
The general consensus of opinion is that the need for encourag- 
mg the education of girls amongst Muslims remains urgent. 
Irovincial Governments have made available many special facili- 
ties to accelerate the rate of progress of Muslim' education, but 
there are* signs that these facilities are not fully utilized. Unless ' 
the leaders of the community awaken public opinion in rural areas 
education, there is little prospect of making up the 


’ Bombay, page- 147. 

• Bombay, pages 147-148. 

• Bibar, page 67» 
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pi'oyinces have given several concession's in tlie form of exemptioa 
of fees, free distribution of books, and awnrd of stipends, but the 
evidence available suggests that these fall far short of req^uireinents. 

Certain main features of the progress made b^ these classes 
and steps taken by the various provinces in the interest of the 
education of these classes are recorded belorv. 


In Madras 847 teachers belonging to the scheduled classes were 
employed, as against 69d in the previous year, in the elementary 
schools under public management not specially intended for 
scheduled classes but into which these pupils were freely admitted. 
The number of the above mentioned elementary schools which 
were held in inaccessible places dr places nominally accessible 
decreased from 247 to 132 during the year under review. 70 resi- 
dential scholarships (Bs. 8,828)* for ordinary education, 3,371 
lion-residential aoholarships (Es. 64,962) for pupils in secondary 
qind elementary schools, 19 nou-residential for arts colleges, 6 for 
professional courses and 130 industrial scholarships (Es. 6,670) 
were sanctioned during the year under report, in addition to several 
other scholarships for special objects. 

In Bombay, the necessity of maintaining separate s^chools for 
these classes is gradually disappearing. The policy of the Govern- 
ment is that “ chil^en of these classes should not Be segregated 
but should receive instruction along with children of other cora- 
munities. Local Authorities have been advised from time to .time 
that separate schools for the scheduled classes should not be opened 
ox recognised,^ unless the existence of a separate school, for these 
classes is justified under exceptional circumstances 

In Bengal, the Government appointed a special ofiScer to 'look 
after the education of the scheduled castes. A non-recurring 
grank of Es. 5 lakhs was sanctioned during the year for the spread 
of education among the backward classes and a committee was 
appointed to investigate this problem. One State scholarship for 
study abroad for the benefit of the scholars belonging to these 
masses was created. Apart from the recurring provision of 
Im. 29,160 sanctioned for scholarships and stipends, a lump provi- 
B®/ 19,200 was made for affording them further mcilitiea 
for education. As an outcoine of all these measures,, the numbeTS 
01 children of these classes undergoing^ instruction increased by 
over 30,000, which is more than toe total increase recorded last 
year for the whole of Sritish India* 


In September 1938, the United Provinces Legislative Assembly 
depressed class pupils of all classes, except 
those who could afford to pay. should be exempt from payment of 


_ ® *** within brackets give the total valuo of echolarships. ' 
Bombay, pages 166-156. 
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Tlie Central' Ptovincee Government eanctioned a sum of 
Ba. 5,7Q0 for the education of Harijan pupils and an equal sum 
for the supply of boohs and school material to Harijan pupils 
studying in reco^ised primary schools. The report, hourever, 
gives the impression that these classes are not yet fully alive to 
the importance of sending their children to schools. 

It is reported from Sind that though the orthodox element is 
not so pronounced as in other provinces, in some districts the 
advanced Hindus still regard these classes with disfavour. Gov- 
ernment have ordered that boys and girls from these classes shall 
be freely admitted to educational institutions. 

The Government of Orissa sanctioned a grant of Bs. 9,000 
against Bs. 5,000 the previous year for the encouragement of 
education of children belonging to scheduled castes. A senior 
college scholarship of the value of Bs. 15 a month for the benefit 
of students from these castes was also sanctioned. During the 
year under review 136 pupils e^'oyed scholarships as compared 
with only 55 in 1937-38. 

In Delhi, though the depressed class pupils increased by 335 
during 1938-39, the tendency to break off after the primary school 
sta^e u-as found to be marked. Increase in enrolment was also 
registered in Ajmer-Merwara where it is reported that social pre- 
judices against depressed classes are rapidly disappearing. 


X. — Miscellaneous. 

Education of Defectives . — There are only two institutions ^in 
India, both in Bengal, for the training of mentally defective 
children. The enrolment in these institutions during the year 
under review was 44. In the last year’s report it was stated that 
the Bombay Government had under consideration a sciieme for the 
establishment of a school for mentally deficient but educable 
children. Since, however, a private registered body in that P™" 
vince, called the Children’s Aid Society, has been considering the 
■question of starting a home at Chembur near Bombay for both 
educable and uneducable mentally retarded children, Government 
have deferred their scheme pendinjr a final decision by the sociely. 

As in the previous year three schools, two in Madras and one 
in Bihar, continued to provide facilities for the education of leper 
children. Their strength was 364 against 360 in 1937-38. 

During the year under review, there were 17 institutions for 
the blind and 27 for the deaf-mute. The enrolment in them ^was 
722 and 1,178 respectively. The statistics by provinces are gi^eS- 
in the following table:-- 
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of its recognition anil tlic sanction of a grant is under considera- 
tion. As stated in the last year’s reiiort a scheme for starting a 
school for the deaf-mutes in Sind is still under the consideration 
of the Provincial Government- 

In Assam, provision was made as usual for the education of 
defectives by means of scholarships tenable at the Deaf and Uimib 
School and the Blind School iu Calcutta. 18 deaf and dumb chil- 
dren and 6 hliud children held scholarships. The North-West 
Frontier Province also has no special arrangements for the educa- 
tion of defectives, but a “ deaf and dumb ” class is attached to 
the Government High School, Dera Ismail Khan. It bad 8 boys 
on roll at the close of the year. It is, however, reported that “ the 
progress of the class uas rather slow 

The only institution of importance for the education of defective 
children in the {'eutrally Administered Areas is the Lady Noj'ce 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, New Delhi. 

On the Slst March 1929, 41 hoys and IG girls were on roll, of 
whom 30 were Boarders. These pupils belonged to the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, United Provinces, Bajputana smd ' 
Ajmer. ^ During the year under review two teachers with high 
academic qualifications — one M.A. and the other 3k£.Sc. — ^u’ero 
deputed by H. F. 11. the Nizam’s Oovernment_to receive training 
ot the school with a view to bo able to start a school in the State. 


^ There is a small school for the blind in Ajmer. It had 10 
blind hoys on roll who received education in Hindi and Arithmetic 
W'ith vocational training in canework and music. All these boys 
are fed and clothed by the school management and no charges of 
any kind are levied. The expeu.ses of the school are about Es. 1,500 
per annum, which are men out of the annual grant of Ks. 70 from 
Ajmer Municipality, about Es. 150 from profits on work done by 
boys, Es. 750 from regular monthly subscribers and the rest by 
casual donations. The school is housed in a snmll rented building. 

So far no agreement has been I'eached regarding the adoption 
uniform Biuille Code iu the schools for the blind in India. 
Initiative in this direction can be taken only by a central organi- 
sation like the Central Advisory Board of Education. 


Adult Education . — ^The interest evinced last year in the adult 
education movement, one of the most significant phases of educa- 
tional progress in India to-day, continued to grow during the year 
under review. Efforts lo remove adult illiteracy have been started 
in a spirit of social service. The account given in the succeeding 
paragraphs would appear to justify the belief that the movement 
IB establishing itself lirml 3 - iu the provinces. In some districts, 
le growth of adult .‘schools has been remarkable. The movement 
nas_ served not only to reduce illiteracy among adults but also to 

those who have previously attended 
00 . The Central Advisory Board of Education also gave an 

North-West Frontier Province, page 42 . ‘ 
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co-operation of all voluntary agencies and individuals able and 
willing to render service in this great cause. The efforts made by 
the provinces during the year under report are narrated below : — 

In Madras, adult education classes attached to six Government 
institutions continued to work. With the exception of one institu- 
tion where the work was limited to delivering lectures, regular 
adult education classes were held. Lectures on various topics of 
interest, illustrated by lantern-slides in most cases, were delivered. 
The members of the staff of the institutions concerned carried on 
the work on an honorary basis. Some municipalities also started 
adult education centres for urban workers. 

In 1938, the Bombay Government appointed a special TOmmittee 
to advise them on the question of adult education, which stated 
that the first step in a programme of adult education, as it affected 
the rural areas, was to endeavour “ to help the villager to overcome 
his dejection and apathy and to find an interest in life ” and the 
second stage was to lead him actually to investigate the resources 
available in his natural environment so that he might provide 
himself with more of the amenities of life. On the recommenda- 
tion of this committee a Provincial Board for Adult Education was 
appointed with the following functions: — 

(1) To submit for the approval of Government a three-y^r 

programme for the spread of adult education in the 
province with estimates of expenditure both recurring 
and non-recurring — that will have to be incurred for 
implementing each item of the programme. 

(2) To conduct propaganda for the removal of illiteracy and 

other forms of ignorance among adults of both sexes m 
rural as well as in urban areas.- 

(3) To encourage and supervise the publication of suitable 

literature for adult education. 

(4) To consider schemes referred to it by Government or 

submitted by private bodies for the spread of adult 
education. 

(5) To advise Government as to the best mdnner of aiding the 

existing adult education classes and of organising and 
extending the work of such classes on a voluntary basis. 

(6) To advise Government as to the best methods of harnessing 

the enthusiasm and spirit for national service among 
the educated youths of the province for the drive against 
mass illiteracy. 

(7) To suggest means for co-ordinating adult education among 

villagers with other forms of rural reconstruction. 

{8) To advise Government on the question of implementing 
the various recommendations made by the Adult Edu- 
cation Committee. 

(9) To collect funds. 
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scheme lauuchecl by the Government to liquidate illiteracy. It ia 
stated that though “ the beginning baa been distinctly promising, 
the teat will be the success of the follow-up organisation 

In the Punjab, the movement against adult illiteracy received 
a great impetus iu response to the appeal issued by the Minister 
of Education in the summer of 198S. Though the regular adult 
institutions deci’eased during the year by 8, the_ enrolment in them 
increased by 1,275 to 5,171. With the addition of the literacy 
work undertaken by voluntary workers and institutions, the total 
number of adults receiving education was about 9,800,^ It has 
been reported that “ each division has a network of anti-illiteracy 
leagues with the Divisional Headquarters as their nucleus. Efforts 
have been made to secure the co-operation of oflScial ond^ non- 
official agencies, of local bodies, beneficent departments, religious 
organisation, the student community and the teaching staff _of 

schools 30,000 copies of adult primers and 40,000 copies 

of continuation literature leitflets were made available for free totri- 
bution among persons and associations offering co-operation in the 
adult literacy campaign. It has been arranged to embark upon a 
five-year programme for the liquidation of illiteracy in the 
province, commencing from 1939-40 at the annual cost of 
Ks. 22,800 

In Bihar, the Minister for Education inaugurated the Mass 
Literacy Movement in March 1938 and made an appeal to teachers 
and students in the province to devote their summer vacation that 
year to the liquidation of illiteracy amongst the masses in the 
province. The first or voluntary phase of the campaign beginning 
with the actual working of literacy centres lasted frpm^ May to 
October 1938. The progress made during this phase is indicated 
by the figui'es® below: — 

Slontli 

May 1938 
Juno 1938 
July 1938 
August 1938 . 

September 1938 


No. of contrea. No. under inatruotion. 


. 6,477 100,323 

. 10,216 137,296 

7,057 111,741 

. 6,990 98,036 

6,821 121,695 


During this phase, the literacy work at each centre was con- 
ducted in accordance with a scheme which provided fonr types of 
centres opened (1) in lower primary, upper primary and middle 
schools, (2) by private associations which required financial aid to 
meet expenditure, (3) by colleges and high schools taking up the 
work as part of their extra-curricular activities, and (4) by mills, 
factories, zamindars, jails, public associations, etc. The first typo 

* United Provinces, p^ge 30. 

* Punjab, pages 19-20. 

* Bihar S'eport, page 44. 
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There was not much progress with this movement in the Cen- 
trally Administered Areas. The Ajmer-Merwara Beport gives the 
impression that adult education in the province is only in an 
embryonic state and needs more liberal assistance from Government 
before development can take place. Steps will have to be taken at 
an early date to deal comprehensively with this problem in the 
Centrally Administered Areas generally. 

Physical Training . — Growing enthusiasm for physical education 
was noticeable in almost all the provinces though there is still much 
scope for improvement in the arrangements so far made. In 
certain provinces, notably United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
North -West Prontier Province, a dearth of suitable playgrounds 
hampered seriously the effective carrying out of physical activities. 

It is reported from Madras that two refresher classes, one for 
the physical training instructors of the South Kanara district and 
the other for the Playground Instructors of the Madras Corpora- 
tion, and another special class for the elementary school teachers 
of a municipality were conducted during the year under review. 
Graduate Physical Directors worked out satisfactory programmes 
for the introduction and improvement of physical education in the 
secondary schools where they were employed. Progress was also 
made in the arrangement of organised games and athletic meetings 
during the year. 

In Government institutions for girls the number of trained 
physical training instructresses increased from 27 to 31 and in 
other institutions from 4 to 11. 

In Bombay, the most important event in this sphere the 
establishment of a Government Training Institute for Physical 
Education at Kandivli in November 1938. A Board of Physical 
Education was also set up by Government to advise them on all 
matters concerning physical education. It is satisfactory to_ learn 
that physical training has now been made compulsory in all 
secondary schools and intermediate classes and that special graius 
for the acquisition of sites lor playgrounds have been made 
available. 

In Bengal, the Physical Training College which had been 
running on a temporary basis since 1932 was placed on a permanent 
footing as the Bengal College of Physical Education. A ^fresher 
course for about a month was held for the benefit of Physical 
Instructors and a grant amounting to Bs. 92,000 was sanctioned 
for the improvement of physical education. Furthermore it was 
made possible for each district to have a Youth "Welfare Council 
and a trained officer in the form of a District Organiser of Physical 
Education. The main objects of the Council are: — 

(a) to provide opportunities for healthy living to the adults, 

youths and children of the district, 

(b) to inspire them witli the spirit of social service, and 

(c) to co-ordinate the work of all the agencies working towards 

these ends. 
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It is reported from Delhi that physical education has been 
emphasised and in almost every school of the province its importance 
is realised. Unfortnuately, at the present time the schools in 
Delhi city have no playgrounds of their own. 

In spite of the progress recorded, there can he no doubt that 
the importance of the physical side of education has not yet been 
fully appreciated by those responsible for education in India. It 
is to be hoped that this question will receive early attention from 
the Central Advisory Doard of Education. 

Junior Red Cross and St. John's Ambulance Societies . — ^In the 
United Provinces, the Mackenzie Scheme continued to make steady 
progress. 5,G59 students obtained the Pass Certidcate in Sanitation 
and Eirst-Aid, 1,148 the First Ile-examination Certificate aud 302 
the Second Ee-exaniination Certificate. There were altogether 7 
Ambulance Divisions and 18 Cadet Divisions. 

In the Puniab, every pupil teacher is a member of the Indian 
Eed Cross. All the students in the training schools are given 
training in Scouting and First-Aid. 

In Dihar, like last year, 17 hi^h schools had Junior Eed Cross 
Groups. 1,24G students received instruction in First-Aid and 454 
qualified for certificates, 15 for vouchers and 4 for labels during 
the year. 

In the Central Provinces, the number of St. John’s Centres 
remained at 16 but the membership increased from 296 to 324. 
133 students appeared at the Trained Teacheis’ Certificate Bxapii- 
nation held in April 1938, and 124 passed. In so far as the Junior 
Red Cross is concerned, 22 new groups were enrolled raising the 
total to 54G and the membership to 18,529. 

It is reported from Assam that nearly every high and middle 
school and some primary schools in Surma Valley have Junior 
Red Cross Groups and that Ambulance classes continued to be 
held in most of the Government high schools in the province. 

In the Eorth-West Frontier Province, 203 students attended 
•classes in Home Hygiene of whom 143 passed, and 513 in First- 
Aid with 291 declared successful. The Junior Red Cross Group 
at the Government High School, Abbottabad continued to be the 
only active group in the province. 

In Sind, 206 students appeared for the First-Aid examinations 
.and 148 passed. The Junior Red Cross Movement continued its 
progress. The number of groups rose from 184 to 278 and of 
members from 7,203 to 11,197. 

In Orissa, of the 388 students presented for the First-Aid 
examinations, only 87 got certificates. The Junior Red Cross 
Movement is reported td have made steady progress during the 
year and the number of groups rose from 4 to 26. 
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In otlier provinces also, vh., Punjab, Bihar and Assam, the 
scouting luovcuieut continued to maice progress. 

As usual, the scouts Jcept up their popularity with the public 
by rendering valuable social service of various Irind s. 

Girl Guides . — ^This movement continued to gain in popularity 
in almost all the provinces, but it is reported from Bombay that 
us a result of the formation of a Girl Scouts Section by the Bfindus- 
tan Scout Association, the majority of the companies and dochs in 
Gujarat and the hZonkau and those in the Bombay Mimicipal 
schools wore either closed down or disaffiliated from the Girl Guides’ 
Association. The Girl Scouts' Section of the Hindustan Scout 
Association gained a strength of 2,207 girl scouts, while the 
original movement decreased from 7,032 to 5,949 during the year 
under report. A grant of Rs. 2,000 was paid to the Girls’ Section 
of the Hindustan Association but no grant was made to the original 
Association. 
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